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Truck Equipment Industry Claims 
High Tariffs Bar Foreign Trade 


rd IGH tariffs are virtually excluding- U.S.-made truck bodies from 
Canada, Mexico, and some countries of South America and Europe, 
manufacturers of the bodies and other truck equipment, on January 
10, told officials of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Their problem was outlined at one of 
a series of meetings arranged by the 
department with key American indus- 
tries to determine the handicaps under 
which American business labors in 
seeking to expand its foreign markets. 

Spokesman for the manufacturers 

also stressed that the assemblies (sec- 
tions) for truck bodies shipped into 
other countries likewise encounter high 
rates. 
' The Union of South Africa also was 
singled out as a country having an 
especially high import duty on hy- 
draulic hoists. Industry representatives 
pointed out that while foreign-made 
hoists brought into the United States 
are subject only to an 8-percent duty, 
U.S.—made hoists encounter far higher 
charges in foreign markets—in some 
instances as much as 25 percent. 

The information on tariff restrictions 
imposed by other countries is being 
used by U.S. negotiators in discussing 
mutual tariff concessions with other 
governments at the Geneva meetings 
under the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade. In opening yesterday’s 
session, Bradley Fisk, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Commerce for International 
Affairs, said that U.S. negotiators are 
being aided greatly by this data. 

The Commerce Department meetings 
are part of the overall Government 
trade-promotion program, and Walter 
A. Edwards, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Domestic Affairs, 





stressed the importance of building up 
U.S. exports in order to restore a 
favorable balance of trade. 

William A. White, Sr., Administra- 
tor of the Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration, which is cooperat- 
ing with the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce in arranging the meetings, 
emphasized the opportunities for trade 
that are opening to American firms 
abroad, and pointed to the importance 
of the industry sessions, 

R. H. Rowntree, Chief of the Eco- 
nomic Division of the Export-Import 
Bank, outlined the credit facilities 
which the bank makes available to 
U.S. exporters, and said he knows of 
nothing comparable which is obtainable 
from foreign Governments. 

H. Herbert Hughes, Deputy Adminis- 
trator of BDSA, presided at the meet- 
ing which was arranged by BDSA’s 
Automotive and Transportation Equip- 
ment Division. 

Industry Representatives present in- 
cluded: Arthur H. Nuesse, Truck Body 
& Equipment Assn., Inc. Washington, 
D. C.; Herbert Liebenson, National 
Small Businessmen Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; E. T. Meyer, Meyer 
Products, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio; Paul 
R. Hafer, Boyertown Auto Body Wks., 
Boyertown, Pa.; W. L. Davies, Gar 
Wood Industries, Inc., Wayne, Mich.; 
J. F. Vazquez, Hercules Steel Products 


(See Truck, page 36) 
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ICA Procurement Policy Modified 





New Opportunities To Expand Sales 
Abroad Open to U.S. Exporters 


Uputep STATES exporters face a challenging new opportunity 
to expand sales abroad as a result of the recent action to increase 
substantially the procurement of U.S. goods and services with foreign 


aid funds. 


The International Cooperation Administration has been ordered to 
cease commodity procurement financed with ICA program funds in 
selected countries for aid transactions initiated after December 5, 


1960. 


The countries so named are: Australia, Austria, Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Monaco, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, South Africa, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, and Hong Kong. Exceptions to this order 
are permitted only with the specific approval of the Director of ICA 
or at the direction of the Coordinator of the Mutual Security Program. 


The limitation placed on eligible 
sources for ICA-financed purchases 
opens in effect a vast market in aid- 
recipient countries almost exclusively 
reserved for U.S. products, including 
many lines which previously were not 
being sold competitively with those sup- 
plied by countries now excluded. In 
U.S. fiscal year 1960 (July 1, 1959, to 
June 30, 1960), the countries specified 
above accounted for close to 80 percent 
of total offshore procurements valued 
at $507 million—ICA-financed pur- 
chases made outside the United States. 

The world-wide procurement policy 
operated in the past to permit all free- 
world countries to participate in sup- 
plying ICA-financed goods as a means 
of aiding recipient countries on the 
basis of the lowest free-world delivered 
price for such commodities. Agricul- 
tural commodities, however, declared 
surplus in the United States, as now, 
had to originate in the United States. 


Offshore Purchases Mainly in Europe 


N assessing prospects for U.S. ex- 

ports, it may be useful to examine 
the sources, direction, and commodity 
composition of aid-financed procure- 
ments during U.S. fiscal year 1960 con- 
tained in data compiled by the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration. 
Total ICA commodity expenditures 
amounted to $867 million, of which 42 
percent—the largest share—was in the 
United States. Purchases in Europe 
accounted for 31 percent; the Far East, 
20 percent; and in other areas, 7 per- 
cent. Total offshore procurements 
amounted to $507 million, of which Eu- 
rope accounted for 53 percent; the Far 
East, 36 percent; Latin America, 5 per- 
cent; and other areas, 7 percent. 

Japan, West Germany, and the United 
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Kingdom provided more than half of 
total commodities procured offshore in 
fiscal year 1960. Expenditures in these 
three countries, in millions of dollars, 
were: Japan, $115.8; West Germany, 
$78.5; and the United Kingdom, $64.5. 
Purchases in other major source coun- 
tries were: France, $39.5; Indonesia, 
$28.3; Italy, $23.7; Belgium, $18.8; 
Cuba, $11.9; Netherlands, $11.2; and 
Sweden, $10.4. 


Aid Goods Chiefly to Far East 


The Far East area, which is used 
here to include countries lying between 
Afghanistan and Japan, was by far the 
largest recipient of goods financed 
under U.S. aid, and appears to be the 
most promising area for expansion of 
U.S. sales. Total ICA-financed com- 
modities destined for this area in fiscal 
year 1960 were valued at $604 million 
or nearly three-fourths of the global 
total. The share of such goods going 
to the Near East was valued at $108 
million; to Europe, $101 million; to 
Africa, $40 million; and to Latin Amer- 
ica, $8 million. 

Major purchasing countries of ICA- 
financed commodities together with the 
value of such purchases were: Korea, 
$196 million; Viet-Nam, $167 million; 
Pakistan, $92 million; Turkey, $61 
million; Republic of China, $60 mil- 
lion; Spain, $32 million; Thailand, $25 
million; Germany (Berlin), $23 mil- 
lion; Morocco, $22 million; Cambodia, 
$19 million; India, $16 million; Greece, 
$15 million; Philippines, $11 million; 
and the United Arab Republic, $10 
million. 

Industrial raw materials and equip- 
ment made up somewhat less than half 
of all ICA-financed commodity pur- 
chases in fiscal year 1960. The com- 


modity composition of total expendi- 
tures amounting to $867 million based 
on both procurement authorizations 
(PA’s)—ICA funds allotted for pur- 
chases of commodities and services for 
nonproject-type assistance—and project 
implementation orders for commodities 
(PIO/C’s)—ICA funds allotted for pro- 
curement of commodities specifically 
needed to implement a project—was, as 
follows: Raw materials, 30 percent; 
machinery and vehicles, 25 percent; 
foodstuff, 12 percent; fuel, 11 percent; 
feed and fertilizer, 8 percent; cotton, 
6 percent; and other products, 8 per- 
cent. 

The value of principal commodities 
purchased from all sources, in millions 
of dollars, was: Machinery and equip- 
ment, $134; petroleum, $83; iron and 
steel mill products, $82; motor vehicles, 
$62; chemicals, $62; cotton, $53; fer- 
tilizer, $55; fabricated basic’ textiles, 
$44; fats and oils, $39; rubber and 
products, $32; bread grains, $23; to- 
bacco, 18. 

Commodities purchased in the United 
States. under ICA programs totaled 
$361 million in fiscal year 1960, of 
which surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties formed an important part. Princi- 
pal commodities purchased in this coun- 
try, in millions of dollars, were: Cotton, 
$52.8; machinery and equipment, 
$49.9; fats and oils, $38.8; petroleum, 
$35.8; motor vehicles, $26.8; bread 
grains, $22.6; tobacco, $18.4; coarse 
grains, $18.1; chemicals, $17.9; dairy 
products, $12.1; railroad transporta- 
tion equipment, $11.3; fertilizer, $9.4; 
iron and steel mill products, $8.8; and 
other products, $37.9. 


Country Market Surveys Essential 


@TUDIES of marketing conditions 

and needs in individual countries 
are necessary to assess correctly U.S. 
marketing opportunities in countries 
receiving U.S. aid. The composition of 
ICA-financed imports in these coun- 
tries closely follow existing economic 
conditions and planning objectives 
adopted. Although aid-financed goods 
have been largely to underdeveloped 
countries, the ipient countries are 
at varying stages of economic develop- 
ment relative to each other. Thus, ma- 
chinery and equipment generally make 
up a larger share of ICA-financed im- 
ports in more advanced economies. For 
countries which aim to put major em- 

(See Sales, page 32) 
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Economic Expansion Levels Off in Britain, 
- Trade Deficit Increases Sharply 


ONDON.—lIndications are that economic expansion in the United 
Kingdom has stopped for the present. The general level of produc- 
tion remains high, however, and the economy continues reasonably 
healthy with the important exceptions of the export trade and the 
automobile industry. 

Gold reserves rose by another $31 million in October despite repay- 
ment of the balance of the debt to the International Monetary Fund 
and a sharp increase in the trade deficit to $307 million. Investment 
continued to expand, but there was some indication that the peak of 
industrial building may have been reached. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has reiterated that there is still 
too much pressure of demand on available resources. The problem 
facing the authorities is twofold. On the one hand, stimulation of 
output in the United Kingdom would almost certainly increase imports 
and might have a marginally adverse effect on exports, thus widening 
the already large trade gap. Wage demands would also be more 
difficult to resist and resulting cost increases would harm exports. On 
the other hand, a lowering of interest rates further might mean an out- 
flow of part of the short-term money that has been moved to London in 
the past months, enabling reserves to rise in face of the persistently 


adverse balance of trade. 


Given these obstacles to an official policy 


of reexpansion, the business community is dubious about the chances 
of U.K. industrial activity remaining at its current high level. 


Gold Reserves Rise 


The sterling area’s gold and con- 
vertible currency reserves gained a 
further £11 million, or $31 million, in 
October, bringing the total at the end 
of the month to £1,121 million, or 
$3,139 million. This, the ninth succes- 
sive monthly rise, was a notably good 
result for October, normally a time of 
seasonal strain. 

The change in reserves in fact under- 
states the true gain; during the month 
the United Kingdom repaid £30 million, 
the equivalent of $84 million, to the 
International Monetary Fund and £5 
million, or $14 million, in settlement of 
European Payments Union debts. The 
United Kingdom has now repaid the 
$561 million borrowed from IMF at 
the time of the Suez crisis, whereas the 
debt was to have been repaid by the 
end of 1961. 

The two main reasons for the influx 
of gold appear to have been the con- 
tinued attraction of London interest 
rates and the strength of the pound 
towards the end of the month, follow- 
ing the sharp demand for gold on the 
London market beginning on October 
17. Signs early in the month that the 
influence of interest rates might be 
waning apparently were not borne out; 
even after a drop in the Bank rate from 
6 percent to 5% percent on October 
27 the London short-term rate remained 
more than double the equivalent New 
York rate and commentators failed to 
discover that the small reduction had 
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affected the flow. The Bank rate was 
reduced another one-half percent on 
December 8. 

Although the reductions in interest 
rates came in quick succession, the 
move was interpreted as purely a tech- 
nical one without implying any general 
relaxation of the squeeze on the econ- 
omy and served to reduce somewhat 
the spread between European and New 
York money rates. Faced with a choice 
between relaxing installment credit re- 
strictions and lowering the Bank rate, 
the latter alternative, was chosen be- 
cause it would not immediately expand 
domestic demand. 

The flurry on the London gold mar- 
ket in the second half of October, which 
at one point lifted the dollar parity 
from $35 to over $40 a fine ounce, was 
accompanied by an outflow of gold from 
the United States, which clearly bene- 
fited United Kingdom’s reserves. 
Doubts about the strength of the dollar, 
combined apparently with a shortage of 
gold, set off a wave of speculation. 
The rise, however, was not maintained; 
by November 25 the dollar price had 
dropped to $35.63 a fine ounce and the 
market had quieted down. 

On the foreign exchanges the pound 
moved steadily upward throughout 
October, reaching a new 1960 peak of 
$2.8175 in New York on November 3, 
compared with $2.8096 at the beginning 
of October. By November 25 the New 
York rate had eased slightly to $2.8126. 


United Kingdom exports to the 
United States in the third quarter of 
the year were down 27 percent from 
those of the same period of 1959; im- 
ports from the United States were up 
69 percent. Exports to the United 
States declined 24 percent from those 
of the second quarter; imports went up 
3 percent. 


A decline in U.S. demand for British 
automobiles continued to be the main 
reason for the drop in exports; third 
quarter shipments of automobiles were 
50 percent below exports of a year 
earlier. 


The increase in imports from the 
United States spread over a wide range 
of commodities, including basic mate- 
rials, manufactures for further proc- 
essing such items as cotton textiles, and 
steel, aircraft, machinery, and a variety 
of consumer goods. 


The trade gap, according to Board 
of Trade figures as seasonally adjusted, 
increased from £76 million, or $213 mil- 
lion, in September to £122 million, or 
$342 million in October. In the 3 
months August through October aver- 
age exports, as seasonally corrected, 
declined 1.5 percent from those of the 
preceding 3 months, whereas imports 
rose 0.5 percent. Average exports in 
the first 10 months of the year increased 
5 percent from the average for the 
whole of 1959; imports went up 14 
percent. 


Normal seasonal corrections of the 
trade were not, however, sufficient to 
produce a realistic picture of trends in 
October. A strike of tally clerks at the 
London docks from September 20 to Oc- 
tober 17 seriously affected the figures. 
Press commentators were generally of 
the opinion, however, it was unlikely a 
change from the recent disturbing pat- 
tern of high imports and slowly falling 
exports had occurred. 


Governmental. concern over’ the 
United Kingdom’s trading position was 
‘expressed by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in the middle of October, when 
he spoke of the disappointing perform- 
ance of exports which, he said, made it 
“all the more necessary that home de- 
mand is kept within bounds.” He also 
pointed out that the Government could 
only take indirect action to encourage 
exports. Examples of such action were 
the setting up of an Export Council 
for Europe to encourage European 
trade along the lines of the successful 


(See Britain, page 16) 
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Argentine Economy Tends To Stabilize as Some 
Industries Expand and Others Retract 


UENOS AIRES.—The Argentine economy showed continued prog- 
ress toward stabilization in the third quarter of 1960. Except 
for brief fluctuations as a result of exceptional circumstances ex- 
change rates continued steady and the cost of living did not rise. 
The budgetary deficit for the fiscal year beginning November 1 is 


estimated to be much reduced. 


Business continued slow in many sectors with no clear signs of im- 
provement, whereas some industries continued to expand. 

Although criticised for insufficient emphasis on economic expansion, 
the Government publicized long-range highway and housing programs 
and negotiated with the United States for financial aid to carry them 


out. 


Foreign trade showed a small deficit in the first 8 months compared 
with a substantial surplus in the same period of 1959. This was ac- 
counted for in large part by great increases in imports of machinery, 
a favorable indication for progress of Argentine industry. 


Foreign Trade Shows Small Deficit 


Argentine exports in the first 8 
months of 1960 totaled 6.7 million tons 
to a value of $732 million, compared 
with 6.0 million tons and $658 million 
in the corresponding months of 1959. 
Imports amounted to 6.9 million tons 
to a value of $750 million, compared 
with 7.9 million tons and $556 million. 
The first 8 months showed a negative 
trade balance of $18 million, in con- 
trast with a favorable balance of 102 
million in the same period of 1959. 

The increase in exports was due 
principally to larger exports of grain, 
despite a smaller production in the 
1959-60 season. Meat exports declined 
substantially as a result of a continu- 
ing rebuilding of herds. 

The outstanding increase in imports 
occurred in the category of machinery 
and vehicles, imports of which reached 
a value of $335 million, compared with 
$116 million the: year before. Part of 
machinery and vehicles imports repre- 
sented vehicle parts brought in for as- 
sembly by firms under plans approved 
for the automotive industry. In addi- 
tion, imports of iron and iron manu- 
factures increased from $109 million 
to $126 million. Imports of fuels and 
lubricants dropped from $128 million to 
$105 million as a result of increased 
domestic production under the petro- 
leum program. 

Exports to Europe increased, 
whereas those to the United States de- 
clined. Both Europe and the United 
States shared in the increase in im- 
ports. 

A 3-month campaign to focus atten- 
tion on the country’s need to expand 
its exports, particularly manufactured 
goods not formerly exported, was initi- 
ated by the Secretary of Commerce and 
other Government authorities. The ne- 
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cessity of maintaining high-quality 
standards for exported products was 
emphasized, and some consideration 
was given to the possibility of issuing 
certificates of quality for that purpose. 
Modifications in administration of the 
“draw back” system for exports adopted 
early in the year was promised in order 
to eliminate excessive red tape and de- 
lays. 

New regulations to be in effect until 
June 1, 1961, were established in con- 
nection with import surcharge conces- 
sions granted to establishments south 
of parallel 42. Raw materials and 
spare parts equivalent to 10 percent 
of amounts permitted in 1959 are sanc- 
tioned free of surcharge, and raw ma- 
terials for use in owners’ establishments 
are permitted entry in quantities equal 
to a 9 months’ supply, based on 1959 
authorizations, under a system of quo- 
tas entailing reduced surcharge bene- 
fits. All merchandise entering the zone 
after June 1, 1961, is to be subject to 
the same surcharges as those prevailing 
north of parallel 42 (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Nov. 28, 1960, p. 15). 

It was announced in September that 
import surcharges on raw and semi- 
processed materials would be reduced 
towards the end of the year, but no 
advance information was made avail- 
able as to the precise timing or possible 
amount of such reductions. 

The Government in July authorized 
importation free of surcharge of used 
machinery of types not manufactured 
locally (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Sept. 12, 1960, p. 12). 

Facilities were granted TV station 
concessionaires for deferred payment 
of customs duties and surcharges on 
equipment imported for new TV sta- 
tions. Under the new regulations pay- 
ments may be extended over.a 6-year 


period, the first quota to be due early 
in September 1962. 

The Treaty of Montevideo, which 
provides for establishment of a Latin 
American free trade zone, was ratified 
by the Argentine Government in early 
October. The Argentine Government 
submitted an application for member- 
ship in GATT. ‘Provisional accession 
was approved in November. 


Exchange Holdings Up 


The Central Bank’s foreign ex- 
change holdings rose from 42.2 billion 
pesos on June 30 to 50.8 billion on Sep- 
tember 23 and then fell slightly to 
50.4 billion on September 30. 

The peso remained firm in the for- 
eign exchange market throughout most 
of the quarter, fluctuating between 
82.50 and 82.55 to the dollar. On Sep- 
tember 26, however, it tended to weaken 
and closed the quarter at 82.63 pesos. 
In early October political conditions 
threatened to bring about a sharp rise 
in the rate. 

Increaged tax payments, their use to 
repay the Central Bank instead of to 
reduce the floating debt, and continued 
high reserve requirements helped to 
maintain the long-standing tight credit, 
which was felt in all sectors and was a 
source of complaint by businessmen. 

In late July and early August funds, 
largely capital from abroad, had be- 
come increasingly available to support 
substantial activity. Many spectacular 
gains were made in the stock market, 
particularly for “blue chip” stocks. 
Total shares traded in the Buenos Aires 
Exchange reached almost 5 million a 
week, a strain on exchange facilities. 
By September the upward pressure had 
eased, and in October the market re- 
acted sharply to political uncertainties 
and by the end of the quarter had not 
regained its buoyancy. 

The official cost of living index for 
July and August continued the small 
upward trend of the preceding quarter 
with increases of 0.5 and 0.4 percent, 
respectively, but in September dropped 
approximately 1 percent. For the first 
9 months of the year the index showed 
an increase of 6.4 percent. 

The proposed budget for fiscal year 
1961, beginning November 1, foresees 
a deficit of 19.6 billion pesos, compared 
with an estimated deficit of 27.2 bil- 
lion pesos for fiscal 1960. 


Industrial Trends Mixed 


Indications as to the course of in- 
dustrial activity were conflicting. Some 
sectors, notably the petroleum indus- 
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try, continued to expand, whereas in 
others demand was slow and produc- 
tion well below capacity. There was 
no clear evidence that a period of ex- 
pansion was in sight following a retrae- 
tion in demand and industrial produc- 
tion, which was one impact of the stab- 
ilization program. 


Perhaps to counter continued criti- 
cism of alleged stagnation of the econ- 
omy, the Argentine Government gave 
wide publicity to public works plans, 
notably for highways and housing. The 
Minister of Economy said in a speech 
on October 20 that the Government’s 
policy for economic development is to 
stimulate private enterprise so that it 
will carry the load. The State will 
concentrate on roads and housing and 
seek to withdraw from other fields. 


In line with this policy, the Admin- 
istration submitted to the current ex- 
traordinary session of the Legislature 
a bill to amend the law governing So- 
ciedad Mixta Siderurgica Argentina 
(SOMISA), the Government-sponsored 
steel plant. The purpose of the bill is 
to encourage much larger private capi- 
tal participation in the enterprise, 
whose first 600,000-ton blast furnace 
was inaugurated on July 25. When 
finally completed the plant will have a 
pig iron production capacity of 2 mil- 
lion tons a year. The Argentine Gov- 
ernment, the President said, has spent 
$240 million on SOMISA installations 
and a total investment of $500 million 
will be necessary before plans are com- 
pleted. With the tapping of the blast 
furnace, SOMISA began to earn its 
first income in the form of sales of pig 
iron. 


In August the Minister of Economy 
invited a group of Argentine industri- 
alists to form a corporation to take over 
the 600,000-kilowatt Dock Sud project 
of the Government agency Agua y 
Energia, and plans were subsequently 
launched to form a private company 
comprising the major electric power 
consumers in the Buenos Aires area. 
The project is sanctioned by an electric 
power law passed by the Legislature in 
September which gives the Executive 
authority to grant power concessions 
to private operators. 

The Government relinquished its 
operation of some bus services in favor 
of private operators. On the other 
hand, Government controls over the 
depressed sugar industry were extended 
by the passage in August of a law 
giving the Government emergency 
powers for 2 years to fix production 
limits for individual mills, expropriate 
surplus sugar stocks for export, estab- 
lish prices which millers must pay for 
cane, and impose a tax of up to 2.5 
pesos a kilogram on retail sales. Under 
authority of the measure the Admin- 
istration has fixed an export quota of 
220,000 metric tons which has been 


6 


divided among the various mills. 

Over strong opposition from paper 
interests, Congress passed a law mak- 
ing obligatory that cotton bags pro- 
duced by an entity of the Government’s 
Direecion Nacional de Industrias del 
Estado (DINIE) be used as containers 
for wheat flour, cement, casein, cotton- 
seed, and possibly other products to be 
determined later. In effect, the meas- 
ure insures a market outlet for all cot- 
ton bags now produced by the DINIE 
enterprise, and provides that any re- 
maining requirements are to be appor- 
tioned among other domestic producers 
of cotton or other type containers. 

Industrias Kaiser Argentinas stated 
in July that it had accumulated factory 
stocks of 1,700 vehicles and had to lay 
off 3,000 to 5,000 workers for a month. 
The company was also obliged to cancel 
or postpone orders to suppliers for 
materials and parts valued at 300 mil- 
lion pesos. 

Two important investment proposals 
submitted by American companies for 
development of a basic petrochemical 
industry using the country’s petroleum 
and natural gas resources, and involv- 
ing output of butadiene, two different 
types of synthetic rubber, carbon 
black, atyrene, ethylene, polyethylene, 
and other products were still being 
negotiated with the Government at the 
quarter’s end. 


New Petroleum Program Set 


The third quarter of the year began 
with a Ministerial announcement that 
the petroleum development program 
would be given new impetus through 
negotiation between Yacimientos Pet- 
roliferos Fiscales and both foreign and 
Argentine oil companies for additional 
production-type contracts, and ended 
with a Government crisis ostensibly 
provoked by the new program. On 
August 4 YPF invited foreign oil com- 
panies to submit bids by October 7 for 
areas anywhere in the country; tender 
specifications suggested that the com- 
panies offer YPF a credit but did not 
make it mandatory. YPF also an- 
nounced at that time that a public 
tender addressed solely to Argentine 
oil companies and tailored to their needs 
would be issued shortly, but the second 
tender was never called. 

In August YPF signed a new con- 
tract with the Italian petroleum organ- 
ization popularly kown as SAIPEM- 
ENI which requires the latter to finance 
its well drilling program for 7 years 
and expands that program to 600 wells. 
Also, in August YPF accepted a 1-year 
US$30 million credit from Shell Oil Co., 
half of which is to cover products pre- 
viously purchased by YPF from Shell 
and the remainder to-be used at YPF’s 
discretion. 

YPF began paying to the National 
Highway Agency taxes collected on 
sales of petroleum products after 


August 1 which are destined by law 
for highway construction; taxes with- 
held by YPF in the past 2 years amount 
to almost 4 billion pesos. 

Production of crude petroleum rose 
from 12,592,000 barrels in the first 
quarter of 1960 to 14,504,300 barrels in 
the second quarter. 

Gas del Estado announced in August 
that 9 of the 16 companies submitting 
qualifications would be invited to pre- 
sent bids for the construction of the 
Comodoro Rivadavia gasline. Three of 
these are United States firms. 


Labor Agreements Signed 


Scores of collective agreements were. 
signed during the quarter without 
strikes or lockouts, but the honeymoon 
ended when a 24-hour general strike 
over severance pay legislation occurred 
early in November. Most agreements 
call for a graduated scale based on a 
20-percent overall increase over wage 
scales concluded in 1959. New features 
incorporated in the 1960 agreements 
call for improvement factors based upon 
increased productivity and a _ higher 
differential in wage rates between 
skilled and unskilled workers. ’ 

Controversy arose over a collective 
agreement signed in September by the 
Government and the Buenos Aires 
Light and Power Workers. The agree- 
ment provides for a 10-percent raise for 
the period May 1 through December 31, 
1960, and an additional 15 percent raise 
thereafter. The agreement provoked 
criticism because of the retroactive fea- 
ture and also because it allegedly was 
signed without prior consultation with 
other interested Ministries or with pri- 
vate enterprises in the electrical energy 
field affected by it. The action prompted 
the resignation of the Under Secretary 
of Energy and Fuels, who disapproved 
the agreement. 


Cropland Reduced 


Planting of wheat, forage grains, and 
linseed was completed during the quar- 
ter. The area planted to wheat was 
reduced by 11 percent from that of last 
year, and land planted to oats, barley, 
rye, and linseed was reduced by 5 to 10 
percent. 

The 1959-60 crop of oilseeds was sub- 
stantially larger than that of last year 
and Argentina may have about 70,000 
metric tons of edible oil from the crop 
for export. The Government established 
a minimum support price for oil to the 
oil millers and a change in their long- 
standing ban on export of linseed as 
seed. Linseed from the new crop will 
be exported on a pound-for-pound basis 
with linseed oil. 

Pastures improved substantially from 
the early winter drought conditions. 
The new wool clip was underway at 
the quarter’s end and promised to be 
equal to or larger than last year’s clip. 
—U.S. Embassy. 
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Uruguayan Farm Plan 
Goes Into Operation 


MONTEVIDEO.—The long-awaited 
Uruguayan Livestock and Agriculture 
Development Plan involving an expend- 
iture of 80 million pesos to stimulate 
production has now been promulgated 
(US$1—11.40 pesos). 

‘The funds, which will be expended 
over an unspecified period of time, are 
to be provided from proceeds from the 
export tax levied on wool, meat, skins 
and hides. Use of 20 percent of the 
proceeds for aid to basic industries was 
provided for in the December 1959 Ex- 
change Monetary Reform Law (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Feb. 1, 1960, p. 8). 

The plan specifically establishes eight 
areas of expenditure for the 80 million 
pesos and allots the amount for each 
area: 


Fertilizers, to increase their use and lower 
their prices, 30 million. 

Animal Sanitation, to contribute to the 
fight on control of infectious-contagious dis- 
eases and parasites, 5 million. 

Plant Sanitation, to acquire aircraft, 
spraying machines, and equipment to com- 
bat harmful weeds, underbrush, and ani- 
mals, and to supply materials needed for 
those operations, 2 million. 

Seeds, to increase their use and lower 
their prices, 15.8 million. 

Stimulation of Production of Younger 
Beef Cattle, to promote a reduction of the 
production cycle, 12 million. 

Research, Experimentation, and Exten- 
sion, to develop research and experimenta- 
tion in sanitary, zootechnic and plant im- 
provement, and productivity, 8 million. 

Soil Conservation and Forestation, for 
research and working equipment to start a 
national soil map, study and classify soils, 
and raise food standards, 4 million. 

Other Areas, to reorganize the milk in- 
dustry, promote small farms, truck farms, 
and family vegetable gardens; dig water 
wells; construct rain water reservoirs; 
sponsor production contests; conduct wool 
studies, and on the international level study 
rural sociology, 3.2 million. 


Should 20 percent of revenues from 
the export tax be less than 80 million 
pesos, the first four projects will have 
first priority and the remaining proj- 
ects will receive proportional shares of 
the remaining funds. Should revenues 
exceed 80 million pesos, the surplus 
may be expanded in any of the eight 
areas. 

The plan was put into effect by the 
National Council and will be admin- 
istered by the Ministry of Livestock 
and Agriculture——U.S. Embassy. 





Tanganyika’s 1959 overseas exports - 


(about 85 percent agricultural) ex- 
ceeded those of Kenya and Uganda for 
the first time, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 

Exports were valued at $126.8 mil- 
lion, compared with imports of $79.3 
million. 
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Business, Foreign Trade Continue 
To Expand in Colony of Hong Kong 


ONG KONG.—Business activity in Hong Kong continued high 
in the third quarter of 1960, and indicators showed substantial 


progress over last year. 


Foreign trade, shipping, tourism, building, 


business investments, and air traffic all expanded, although industry 
slowed down somewhat and construction did not exceed the record 
high reached in the preceding quarter. 

The Government’s budget showed a deficit of less than HK$4 mil- 
lion in the first 5 months of the fiscal year, as against an anticipated 
deficit of HK$226 million for the entire year (1 Hong Kong dollar— 


US$0.175). 


Foreign Trade Increases 


Hong Kong foreign trade increased 
in the third quarter to a value of 
US$430.9 million, a 10-percent rise over 
the precdling quarter and a 14-per- 
cent gain over the same period of 1959. 
Cumulative trade in the first three 
quarters amounted to US$1,278.7 mil- 
lion, a 25-percent increase over last 
year. . 

Exports of locally made products in 
the third quarter amounted to US$130 
million, somewhat higher than in the 
second quarter. Order filling had not 
yet reflected declining employment and 
reduced production in the garment in- 
dustry; also increased activity in other 
fields helped to take up the slack in 
garment production. Although Hong 
Kong continued to broaden the range 
of manufactures for export, that is, 
glassware, aluminumware, candles, 
paints, small calculators, leather foot- 
wear, cutlery, and pewterware, the 
largest export gains over last year were 
made by clothing items, which increased 
by 45 percent; plastic toys, dolls, and 
flowers by 100 percent; and yarns, fab- 
rics and madeup items, by 60 percent. 
Imports of almost all principal commo- 
dity groups increased. 

The United States held the top posi- 
tion in two-way trade with Hong Kong 
in the first 9 months of the year, which 
increased about 50 percent over those 
of the preceding year. The U.S. por- 
tion of the Colony’s imports stood 
at 13 percent, compared with 10.5 
percent in the same period of 1959. 
Imports from the United States ran 
nearly 53 percent higher, with cotton 
forming the largest item. The United 
States continued to be the largest mar- 
ket for Hong Kong products and the 
United Kingdom followed in second 
place. 

Largest gains in imports from the 
United States were again in raw cotton, 
tobacco leaf, and cigarettes, while im- 
ports of U.S. frozen meat and poultry 
dropped somewhat. Increased exports 
to the United States were chiefly in 
clothing items, although gains were also 
made by plastic toys and flowers. 





Tourism Prospers 

Foreigners visiting Hong Kong in 
the period January to September 1960 
numbered 118,000, an increase of 20 
percent over 1959. More than 45,000 
of this number were Americans. Multi- 
entry visas valid for a 12-month period 
are now being granted to Americans 
visiting Hong Kong for pleasure or 
business. 

Hotel construction stimulated by 
tourism prospects includes a 900-rd0om 
luxury hotel undertaken by U.S. in- 
vestors and the rebuilding of a 130- 
room hotel by local interests. Four 
hotels nearing completion were to add 
1,100 rooms to the present capacity by 
the end of 1960. 


Production More Diversified 


The Colony’s industrial boom leveled 
off in the third quarter, and registra- 
tion of 155 additional factories indi- 
cated some spread of production to new 
fields. The most significant decline, in 
employment occurred in the garment- 
making industry. 

New industrial ventures under way 
included a milk recombining plant 
which is expected to open in December 
1961 and is aimed at expanding use of 
milk in the Colony; a factory to pro- 
duce animal feed with use of American 
pharmaceuticals to meet the demands 
of a growing poultry and livestock in- 
dustry; and a plywood mill expected to 
begin production in 1960, largely for 
export. Three new American-financed 
ventures were started—a zipper-making 
plant, a pharmaceuticals plant, and a 
toy factory. 

The recently created Government- 
sponsored Federation of Industries was 
busy recruiting. staff and building a 
membership of more than 150 firms. 
Plans were drawn for a management 
association, and a journal is to be issued 
to provide news of industrial develop- 
ments. A program had already been 
started to make scientific methods of 
management in industry available to 
members; also a research team will be- 
come active in encouragement of orderly 


(See Hong Kong, page 10) 
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India Outlines New 5-Year.Plan, 
Output Rises, Trade Gap Narrows 


NEW DELHI.—The draft outline of India’s third 5-year plan 
which will be in operation April 1961 to March 1966 was the focus 
of attention in the third quarter of 1960. The plan calls for a 50- 
percent increase in expenditure over outlay for the second plan, to a 
total amount of $23.6 billion. 

A greater percentage of the expenditure will be allotted trans- 
portation, communications, and agricultural programs, and priority 
will be given to expansion of fertilizer output. On the industrial 
side, emphasis will be on the basic heavy industries and expansion 
of power-generating capacity. 

Indian industrial production increased by about 13 percent in the 
first 6 months of 1960, compared with the corresponding period of 
1959. The Minister of Industry in August defended private foreign 
investment before the Indian Parliament. While reiterating the 
Government’s policy of favoring majority participation of Indian 
capital in any private venture, he recognized the necessity of per- 
mitting a greater percentage of foreign ownership in some industries 
in order to obtain processes vitally needed for the economy in the 
future. 

India’s new import policy for the period October 1960-March 1961 
will continue highly restrictive, shaped by industrial requirements 


and foreign exchange stringency. 


Trade Deficit Narrows 

Second quarter imports and exports 
amounted to $525 million and $311 mil- 
lion, respectively, lessening the com- 
modity trade deficit by 22 percent, 
compared with the same quarter’ of 
1959. The third-quarter deficit, how- 
ever, is expected to be larger than that 
of the preceding year’s. 

In the second quarter India had a 
$51.7 million deficit in trade with the 
United States, its second largest trad- 
ing partner. Imports and exports, vis 
a vis the United States, totaled $110.5 
million and $58.8 million, respectively. 
Imports declined and exports increased, 
compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1959, when the deficit with the 
United States amounted to $93.7 mil- 
lion. 

In accordance with India’s new im- 
port policy for October-March estab- 
lished importers’ quotas either are 
withdrawn or are reduced for more 
than 100 commodities considered non- 
essential or which are manufactured 
domestically. These include liquor, 
cotton fabrics, alarm clocks, sheet and 
plate glass, some chemical prepara- 
tions, and some automotive parts. Is- 
stance of import licenses to users for 
raw materials and machinery parts will 
be eased. Commodities added to the 
user category include calcium, ferro 
silico and cadmium compounds, tire- 
retreading molds, water purifiers, and 
electroplating salts. 


Industrial Production Up 


The average index of industrial pro- 
duction for the January-June period 





stood at 166, against the 1959 average 
of 151 (1951 = 100). Although almost 
all industries increased their output, 
the encouraging situation was clouded 
in the third quarter by problems of 
supply and transport of coal and short- 
ages of industrial raw materials and 
components. 

Important project agreements signed 
during the quarter involving foreign 
capital and collaboration included one 
which the Government of India signed 
with the Italian firm Olivetti for the 
manufacture of teleprinters, one with 
Nippon Kegaku of Tokyo for the manu- 
facture of cameras; and another with 
a consortium of West German firms for 
the manufacture of chemicals and inter- 
mediates in the public sector. Various 
projects involving U.S. investment were 
under negotiation. 

U.S. investment in India in 1960 is 
expected to show a notable increase 
over the $136 million invested in 1959. 


Minerals Output Gains 


Production of all minerals continued 
in much the same pattern in the third 
quarter, although- most output in- 
creased. Iron ore and coal production 
rose to annual rates of 10 and 52 mil- 
lion tons, respectively, compared with 
8 and 47 million tons in 1959. 

Exports of all minerals in the first 
8 months, except chrome ore, exceeded 
those of the corresponding period of 
1959. Iron ore exports rose by 23 per- 
cent and manganese by 20 percent. 

Throughput of crude oil by the four 
domestic refineries in the third quar- 


ter was estimated at 121,500 barrels 
a day. Consumption of petroleum 
products, exclusive of refinery fuel, 
which in 1959 amounted to 6.6 million 
long tons was expected to reach 7.8 
million tons in 1960. Of this amount 
nearly 2 million tons were imported 
refined petroleum products. 

In consequence of a substantial drop 
in the posted price of Persian Gulf 
crude, the three private oil companies 
reduced c.i.f. prices of crude by ap- 
proximately $0.26 a barrel. The re- 
sultant foreign exchange saving to In- 
dia is estimated at $11 millior annually. 


Transportation Facilities Added 


A $70 million World Bank loan ap- 
proved for India in the third quarter 
will be utilized to buy rolling stock, 
track material, and other railroad 
equipment in foreign countries. The 
Railway Board has announced a pro- 
gram for progressive manufacture ‘in 
India of approximately 200 diesel loco- 
motives during the third plan period. 
The Government-owned coach factory 
at Perambur, near Madras, will manu- 
facture the locomotives but will import 
the engines. 

Indian shipping tonnage had in- 
creased to 870,000 gross registered 
tons by September 30 and upon delivery 
of ships already on order the second 
plan target of 900,000 tons is expected 
to be achieved. Pressure for Indian 
shipping to carry part of the foodgrain 
imported under U.S. Public Law 480 
has engaged the attention of both pri- 
vate and Government shipping compa- 
nies, and the Indian Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party has p&assed a resolution 
urging the Government to facilitate 
acquisition of more tonnage to save 
sums paid foreign shippers carrying 
grain. 

The Government of India continued 
test trials of a number of helicopters 
and transport planes with the view of 
immediate purchase and eventual manu- 
facture. 


Agricultural Prospects Good 

The Indian food position in the third 
quarter was generally satisfactory. Es- 
timates of crops to be harvested in the 
last quarter 1960 were slightly higher 
than yields of last year, especially for 
rice, jowar, bajra, peanuts, and cotton. 
Foodgrain production in the year ended 
June 30, totaled 71.8 million long tons, 
against 75.5 million tons produced the 
year before, a 5-percent decrease but 
still the second highest on record. 


Foreign Investment Encouraged 


Foreign investment in India was en- 
couraged by officials of both the Cen- 
tral and State Governments during the 
quarter. Foreign capital to the amount 
of $315 million entered the private 
sector during the period of the second 
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Trucial States Market 
Expected To Expand = 


DHAHRAN.—U.S. exports to the 
Trucial States, the small independent 
principalities on the south coast of the 
Persian Gulf, are expected to grow as 
the area’s oil resources are developed. 

How oil exploitation can create a 
market is shown in the nearby country 
of Qatar, whose yearly imports rose 
from a value of a few thousand dollars 
to more than $30 million in scarcely 
more than a decade. Although the 
Trucial States market, probably will not 
expand quite so spectacularly, it will 
certainly grow, and far-seeing export- 
ers are already planning to enter the 
field to insure themselves of a share in 
the larger market of the future. 

Informed commercial sources in Du- 
bai, the principal port of the Trucial 
States, believe that U.S. manufacturers 
can sell many items in those countries, 
especially automobiles; cigarettes; spe- 
cial types of textiles; small items of 
electrical equipment, such as batteries; 
special building materials; foodstuffs. 

At present U.S. exports to Dubai 
are smajl compared with those of Brit- 
ain and Japan; in 1960 they amounted 
to about $125,000 as against about 
$2,750,000 from Britain and $2,500,000 
from Japan. These figures do not re- 
flect the comparative desirability of 
U.S. goods but rather lack of selling 
effort by U.S. manufacturers and the 
difficulty in shipping to Dubai. Ship- 
ments are now usually made via the 
Bahrain free transit zone, but it is 
hoped that regular direct sailings to 
Dubai can eventually be arranged. 





plan and such investment is expected to 
total $630 million during the third plan, 
according to the Minister of Industry. 

Extension of a further $124 million in 


aid from the United States in the third , 


quarter raised the otal of U.S. economic 
assistance to India to over $3.6 billion 
since the beginning of the first 5-year 
plan. Four loans approved by the 
Development Loan Fund included one 
for $50 million for purchase of locomo- 
tives and rail traffic control equipment. 
The Export-Import Bank agreed to lend 
India $4.1 million for the purchase of 
Air-India’s fourth Boeing 707 aircraft. 
Almost $59 million worth of agricul- 
tural products, mostly cotton, is being 
sold to India for rupees under two PL 
480 agreements concluded during the 
quarter. 

The vital question of foreign ex- 
change for the third plan was considered 
by representatives of seven countries, 
including the United States, at a con- 
ference convened by the World Bank in 
Paris in September.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Economic Trends Favorable in Italy 
Industrial Production, Trade Up 


OME.—The overall economic trend in Italy continues favorable, 

characterized by considerable confidence in the future, as reflected 

in a high level of investment, seemingly still adequate capital availa- 

bility, steadily increasing consumer demand combined with stable 
prices, and good export markets with favorable terms of trade. 

Indicators support the projection of a 7-percent rise of gross na- 


tional production in constant prices in 1960. 


Accompanying the 


economic growth during the year was the remarkable monetary and 
financial stability, and some progress was made in reducing unem- 


ployment. 


Industrial production increased sharply, coupled with substantial 


advances in tertiary activities. 


Imports went up 43.6 percent in the 


first 10 months over the comparable period -of 1959, exports by 31.4 


percent. 


U.S. Second Largest Trade Partner 


Italian imports in the first 10 months 
of 1960 amounted to over $3.9 billion; 
exports, slightly more than $3 billion. 

The United States was the largest 
contributor to the rise in imports. U.S. 
merchandise shipments to Italy reached 
a value of $511 million, second only to 
those of West Germany and a 78.5-per- 
cent rise over its exports in the corre- 
sponding period of 1959. Other mem- 
bers of the European Economic Com- 
munity—Belgium, France, Federal Re- 
public of Germany, Luxembourg, and 
the Netherlands—increased their ex- 
ports to Italy by 49.7 percent and ac- 
counted for 28.8 percent of the value 
of all Italian imports. 

The United States was next to West 
Germany the largest importer of Ital- 
ian goods. U.S. imports increased 17.5 
percent to almost $330 million in the 
10-month period. 

The composition of Italian foreign 
trade indicates the country’s depen- 
dence upon imports of raw materials 
and exports of manufactured goods. 
Italy’s leading import items through 
October were, in their order of magni- 
tude, crude oil, rolled ferrous products, 
cotton, wool, coal, ferrous scrap, cop- 
per, lumber, meat, and wheat; these 
accounted for over 37 percent of the 
total value of all Italian imports. The 
8 leading export items, accounting for 
over 28 percent of the total value, were 
automotive vehicles, fresh fruits, rolled 
ferrous products, nonelectrical machin- 
ery, woolen textiles, leather footwear, 
parts for nonelectrical machinery, and 
office machines. 

Despite the enlarged trade gap of 
$861 million, up 113.6 percent over last 
year’s deficit, and an increase in in- 
vestment abroad, the Italian net ex- 
change accumulation, derived particu- 
larly from tourism, ran at a rate be- 
hind only the record years of 1958 and 
1959. Total reserves of slightly over 


Imports from the United States increased by 78.5 percent. 





$3 billion about equaled 8 months’ im- 
ports even at present import levels. 


Many Factors Boost Economy 


High among the continuing circum- 
stances that have preduced the favor- 
able trend in the Italian economy have 
been the relatively depressed prices for 
imported raw materials. Availability 
of imported raw materials at attractive 
prices is of particular importance, as 
Italy’s general shortage of natural re- 
sources requires that it import and 
process on an increasing scale as the 
economy develops. At the same time, 
Italy’s development has benefited from 
increasingly good markets at attrac- 
tive prices for its exports. 

Gains in industrial production also 
have been in response to high internal 
investment and to growing domestic 
demand for Italian goods and services. 

Another important factor contribut- 
ing to progress has been the substantial 
unemployment and underemployment 
that has served to keep wage increases 
moderate, actually below productivity 
increases, whereas total employment 
has risen fairly rapidly. Wage stabil- 
ity has permitted a substantial part of 
new products to be invested rather than 
immediately consumed. 

In addition, Treasury and Central 
Bank policies for managing Govern- 
ment finances and monetary and credit 
availabilities have contributed in large 
measure to the rapid and stable growth, 
and the authorities have been aided in 
this by generally favorable prevailing 
conditions that have rendered man- 
agable Italy’s current financial and 
monetary problems. 

Levels of monetary and banking li- 
quidity, which in 1960 were down some- 
what from the record high liquidity of 
1959, and the expected large budgetary 
deficit for this fiscal year are not likely 
to induce any general price inflation. 


(See Italy, page 16) 
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Korean Exports Spurt, 
Trade Balance Improves 


SEOUL.—Korean receipts for mer- 
chandise exports are expected to sur- 
pass the original goal of $30 million 
set by the Government early in the 
year. Earnings from sales abroad in 
January-November already total ap- 
proximately $28 million. This 50-per- 
cent increase in exports over those of 
1959 will reduce the private trade defi- 
cit, as imports have not risen corre- 
spondingly. 

October foreign exchange receipts 
from merchandise exports reached $3,- 
046,000, the second highest monthly 
figure of the year. Rice shipments to 
Japan were responsible for the almost 
$500,000 increase in exports over the 
preceding month. Tentative figures for 
November indicate an even more im- 
pressive performance, as export re- 
ceipts have reached an overall total 
of $4.2 million, the highest monthly fig- 
ure since April 1954. Factors account- 
ing for the November rise included 
increased rice shipments totaling $1,- 
018,000, tungsten ore exports to Eu- 
rope to a value of $613,000, and in- 
creased shipments of iron ore to Japan. 

Although the rise in exports will re- 
duce the private trade deficit, the total 
balance-of-payments deficit, including 
invisibles, will not decrease appreciably. 
The private trade deficit excluding U.S.- 
aid-financed imports totaled $57.9 mil- 
lion in 1959.—U.S. Embassy. 





Hong Kong .. . 
(Continued from page 7) 


industrial development and forecasting 
of trends, and consultants will be avail- 
able to advise members on quality con- 
trol, design, and other facets of indus- 
trial organization. 


Construction Boom Continues 


The building industry expanded in the 
first three quarters and provided em- 
ployment and new commercial oppor- 
tunities in Hong Kong. A large land 
transaction for construction purposes 
was the acquisition by a local syndicate 
of a waterfront property at a cost of 
HK$18.2 million, or HK$85 a square 
foot. The sum of HK$50 million will be 
spent for development. 

Important U.S. investor participa- 
tion in Hong Kong construction is re- 
flected in the 18-story hotel being built 
in Kowloon by an American group and 
a project financed jointly by American 
and Chinese interests which involves 
nine 20-story buildings at a cost of 
HK$60 million. 

New demands for commercial and in- 


dustrial sites were driving land prices 
upward, but this factor did not retard 
procurement in view of the Govern- 
ment’s liberal sales terms and good 
business earnings. The Government 
owns all land in Hong Kong and sells 
lease rights through public auction. 
Criticism of the Govetnment’s land dis- 
posal policy is based chiefly on the 
uncertainty present in the purchase of 
land rights through public auction. 


Public Utilities Progress 


Air traffic activity at Hong Kong 
airport reached a new high as 520 com- 
mercial planes moved in and out during 
2 months of the quarter. Passenger 
arrivals numbered 28,000 and depar- 
tures 31,200. BOAC and Pan American 
Airways inaugurated air travel serv- 
ice on a credit basis in September, per- 
mitting installment payments over a 
12-month period. 

The new terminal is now scheduled 
for completion at the end of 1961. The 
increased cost of airport maintenance 
will be met by an advance in airport 
fees levied on the airlines. A second 
ground-controlled approach system 
scheduled for completion in November 
will permit radar-controlled landings 
from a distance of 70 miles. This tech- 
nique combined with improved tech- 
niques installed in May 1960 will elim- 
inate diversion of aircraft except dur- 
ing typhoons. 

Greatest port activity in the postwar 
period was reached as 1,405 ships with 
a net tegistered tonnage of 4,277,000 
called at Hong Hong. The vessels dis- 
charged 1,230,000 long tons of cargo 
and loaded 494,000 tons. Several new 
shipping services were added, including 
a fast vessel operated by a Japanese 
line in the Far East-to-New York serv- 
ice which is expected to make the run 
from Hong Kong to New York via 
Yokohama and San Francisco in 34 
days and from Yokohama to New York 
in 21 days. 

With the advent of the rainy season 
during the quarter, the water level in 
storage reservoirs reached capacity, but 
as a necessary conservation measure 
against dry-season shortages water use 
was restricted to a 10-hour supply 
period. The laying of a pipe line across 
the border into communist China for 
access to a mainland reservoir was 
rushed. 

All large banks raised their interest 
rate on savings accounts to 3 percent, 
an action sparked by legislation in- 
creasing the income tax exemption on 
savings from 2% to 3 percent. The 
call money rate went up from 4% to 
5% percent a year, indicating a tight- 
ening of credit policy as money demands 
rose with the arrival of the more active 
fall trading season. This situation was 
also induced by the attraction of idle 
money to London by higher rates. 
Savings deposits were up by HK$104 


World Bank’s IDA Has 
37 Member Countries 


Thirty-seven countries have now 
joined the International Development 
Association, the new World Bank affil- 
iate, as original: members, and funds 
subscribed to it amount to the equiva- 
lent of $852 million, mostly payable in 
convertible currencies. 

IDA came into existence last Sep- 
tember 24 and was organized for busi- 
ness on November 8, when its Execu- 
tive Directors held their first meeting. 
The purpose of the affiliate is to pro- 
mote economic development and so to 
raise living standards in its member 
countries by loans that will bear less 
heavily on the balance of payments 
than do conventional loans. IDA may 
make loans, for instance, with low in- 
terest charges payable over long pe- 
riods of time. 

IDA may also lend for a wide range 
of projects, including not only power, 
transportation, and other directly pro- 
ductive projects, such as are financed 
by the World Bank, but also projects 
of a social character. IDA will have 
the same management and staff as the 
World Bank, however, and will apply 
the same careful standards as does the 
Bank in planning and administration 
of the projects it assists. 

The following countries are now 
members of IDA: Australia, Canada, 
Chile, China, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, Ghana, Honduras, 
India, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Japan, Jordan, Malaya, Morocco, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Spain, Sudan, Sweden, 
Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, United Arab Republic, 
United Kingdom, United States, Viet- 
Nam, and Yugoslavia. 





million at the beginning of the quarter 
over the preceding 6 months period. 
Banking facilities were extended by 
the establishment of several branches 
of foreign banks. The first mutual 
fund based on local investment shares 
was introduced by a single company in 
August. Sales are made in multiples 
of 100 units, each having an initial 
value of HK$1. The company’s port- 
folio includes the securities of local 
commercial and industrial establish- 
ments traded in Hong Kong’s stock 
exchange. Postal revenues were up 
HK$8.8 million during the quarter over 
last year, an increase of 30 percent. 
Local investment firms reportedly are 
offering margins as low as 15 percent 
by obtaining local credit backing for 
investment in U.S. securities. Local 
sales of American shares in the past 12 
months are believed to have ranged 
from US$150 million to US$175 million. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Peru Exempts Trucks, 
Taxis From Import Duty 


LIMA.—Peru has exempted import of 
1,000 new automobiles intended for use 
as taxis and 500 new trucks for use 
by professional chauffeurs as working 
tools from a substantial part of exist- 
ing duties and surcharges. 

These units will be exempted—for a 
period of 1 year—from the basic im- 
port duty, the consular fee, and other 
surcharges, but certain special sur- 
taxes will remain. in effect. The ex- 
oneration will reduce total import du- 
ties on these items from an ad valorem 
equivalent of 28.5 percent of the c.i-f. 
value to approximately 12 percent. The 
exoneration was granted by a Supreme 
decree of November 18, 1960, published 
in El Peruano of the same date. 

A somewhat similar exemption was 
issued on July 10, 1959, but this decree 
limited the vehicles to be imported to 
4-cylinder—1,500-2,000 cubic - centi- 
meters—cars having an f.o.b. value not 
in excess of $1,500. Virtually no U.S. 
automobile could qualify. Representa- 
tives of the Sindicato de Choferes del 
Servicio Publico de Lima (Taxi Driv- 
ers Union) believe that the new decree 
will result mainly in importation of 
standard low-priced U.S. makes, al- 
though some European cars may also 
be imported. 

The current decree, in its preamble, 
refers to termination of the year’s pe- 
riod granted by the decree of July 10, 
1959, without importations having 
taken place, and to written representa- 
tions by the Taxi Drivers Union stat- 
ing that automobiles must be of greater 
power to withstand the usage to which 
taxis are subjected. 


Provisions Summarized 


The principal provisions of the de- 
cree may be summarized as follows: 

Peruvian customhouses are author- 
ized to permit the importation free of 
duties, additional charges, and consular 
fees—except those referred to in speci- 
fied laws—of 1,000 automobiles, to be 
used exclusively for the public transpor- 
tation of passengers. The cars, to carry 
illuminated signs indicating that they 
are for hire, must be new four-door 
sedans having an f.o.b. value, port of 
exportation, not greater than 60,000 
soles (approximately $2,200) per unit. 

Also authorized for importation free 
of a substantial portion of existing 
duties are 500 new trucks for use by 
professional chauffeurs, who must cer- 
tify that they will use the trucks as 
working tools. The vehicles are to be 
imported within 1 year from date of 
publication of the decree. 

Importation is to be made by the in- 
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v 
terested person directly or through 
companies duly registered with the Au- 
tomobile Association of Peru. As ex- 
tras, the vehitles may have only those 
accessories which contribute to reduced 
maintenance costs, such as reinforced 
springs, oil filter, heater, and heavy- 
duty tires and batteries. 

The Transit Bureau will establish 
quotas for Lima and other areas of 
the country, taking into account the 
number of existing public service li- 
censes and representations made by ac- 
credited Union, spokesmen. It is esti- 
mated that of the cars probably 
would be assigned to the Lima-Callao 
area and the remainder distributed in 
other parts of the country. 

Ownership of a vehicle may not be 
transferred within 3 years of date of 
inscription in the Transit Registry.— 
U.S. Embassy. 


Mali Lists Dollar 
Imports for 1961 


BAMAKO.—Goods listed for import 
into the Republic of Mali in 1961 in- 
clude commodities to a value of ap- 
proximately $883,908 which may be 
purchased from the dollar area. Only 
2.6 percent of the total value of Malian 
imports for this year have been author- 
ized to come from the United States 
and Canada. 

Commodities and the dollar amounts 
allocated for them, for which the dollar 
area has been designated as the source 
of origin, are as follows:, Tobacco, 
$4,017; products from the distillation 
of combustible minerals, $300,603; cot- 
ton-wool wadding, felt, rope and ar- 
ticles of rope, saturated fabrics, $15,- 
061; caterpillar tractors, $179,370; 
tractors with wheels, $62,249; auto- 
mobiles and parts, $68,776; trucks of 
at least 3-ton capacity, $23,314; tow- 
trucks of at least 3-ton capacity, $12,- 
049; products of iron and steel, and 
steel castings, $46,186; steam genera- 
tors and internal combustion engines, 
$4,017; 

Refrigeration equipment and air con- 
ditioners, $67,632; agricultural ma- 
chinery and machinery for food-proc- 
essing plants, $3,013; typewriters and 
calculators, $8,233; household electrical 
equipment, $4,017; radio equipment for 
home use, $24,097; tires and inner 
tubes, $4,017; air navigation equipment, 
$49,198; sea navigation equipment, 
$7,092; photo and movie equipment and 
accessories, $804; and miscellaneous 
products, $242.—U.S. Embassy. 








Colombia exported cotton for the first 
time in over 50 years commercially in 
1959-60, according to the Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service. 


France Liberalizes More 
Industrial Commodities 


PARIS.—New trade liberalization 
measures freeing to the dollar area 
and countries in the Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation addi- 
tional industrial commodities from 
quantitative import restriction have 
been announced by the French Gov- 
ernment. 

Among the more important of the 
variety of products liberalized are in- 
organic chemicals; certain organic 
chemicals including’ insecticides; 
acrylic and nucleic acids; perfumery, 
cosmetics, and toilet preparations; cer- 
tain artificial resins and plastic mate- 
rials; traveling rugs and blankets; used 
clothing; electroplating anodes; inter- 
changeable tools; hot-air and cold-air 
generators for air conditioning; lift- 
ing, handling, loading, or unloading 
machinery; 

Tracklaying vehicles not capable of 
running on rails; cranes; excavating, 
leveling, boring, and extracting ma- 
chinery; electronic calculating ma- 
chines; air humidifying and air drying 
units; electrical line telephonic and 
telegraphic apparatus; electric capaci- 
tators; special purpose motor trucks 
and vans; optical microscopes; X-ray 
apparatus; certain toys and games; 
internal combustion piston engines in- 
cluding small aircraft engines but 
excluding injection pumps. 

The measure raises the level of lib- 
eralized imports of U.S. manufactured 
goods from 92.13 percent to 96.08 per- 
cent, based on 1953 trade. Only one 
industrial commodity—ethylene glycol 
—remains liberalized to the OEEC but 
not to the United States. 

Complete elimination of quota con- 
trols on the import of dollar area non- 
agricultural products is expected by 
spring. i 

The new liberalization was announced 
in the Journal Officiel of December 31, 
1960.—U.S. Embassy. 





Bolivia Lowers Tariff 
Rates on Some Textiles 


LA PAZ.—Bolivian import duties on 
many textiles and related items have 
been substantially reduced by changes 
in both ad valorem and specific rates. 
This action was taken in an attempt to 
improve control of contraband trade 
in textiles. 

A few of the principal commodities 
affected by the lower rates are: Yarns 
and threads of any fiber; fabrics of 
textiles in general; lace, bands, and 

(See Bolivia, page 12) 
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Nicaragua Revises 
Textile Duties 


Nicaragua has increased import du- 
ties on a number of textile items. Low- 
ered duties on certain fabrics such as 
canvas, drill, poplin, printed fabrics, 
and others, temporarily in effect since 
1955, have been abolished. 

Duties were increased to protect the 
domestic textile industry against for- 
eign competition, and to permit expan- 
sion of domestic production to compete 
in the Central American market, ac- 
cording to the decree. 

Tariff items affected, their new du- 
ties, specific in U.S. dollars per gross 
kilogram and percent ad valorem on 
c.f. value, are as follows: 


652.01. Cotton fabrics, gray (unbleached): 
6652-01-01, weighing less than 80 grams 
per square meter, 0.75 and 15 percent; 
52-01-02, weighing 80 grams or more 

r square meter: 652-01-02-01, between 
Bo and 400 grams | eng square meter, 0.75 
and 15 percent; 652-01-02-02, of more 
than 400 grams per square meter, canvas, 
0.19 and 10 percent; 652-01-02-09, of more 
than 400 grams per square meter, other, 
0.75 and fs percent. 

652-02-01. Cotton fabrics, velvet, panne, 
plush,, velveteen, and corduroy, 1.00 and 


10 reent. , 
652-02-02. Cotton boucle fabrics, 1.00 and 
10 percent (0.75 and 10 percent). 
652-02-08. Cotton fabrics, bleached, dyed, 
ete., n.e.s., weighing less than 80 grams 
~ square meter, 1.50 and 10 percent. 
6652-02-04. Cotton fabrics, bleached, dyed, 
etc., n.e.s., weighing from 80 to 150 grams 
r square meter, 1.50 and 10 percent. 
652-02-05. Cotton fabrics, bleached, dyed, 
ete., n.e.s., weighing more than 150 grams 
per square meter: 652-02-05-01, up to 400 
grams per square meter, 1.50 and 10 per- 
cent; 652-02-05-09, more than 400 grams 
r square meter, 0.85 and 10 percent. 
652-02-06. Fabrics n.e.s. of cotton mixed 
with other textile fibers, 2.00 and 20 per- 


cent. 

6563-05-02. Fabrics, n.e.s. of rayon not mixed 
with other textile fibers: 653-05-02-01, 
weighing up to 150 grams r square 
meter, 6.00 and 10 percent; 653-05-02-09, 
weighing more than 150 grams per square 
meter, 4.00 and 10 percent. 

6583-05-03. Fabrics, n.e.s. of rayon mixed 
with other textile fibers: 653-05-03-01, 
weighing up to 150 grams r square 
meter, 6.00 and 10 percent; 653-05-03-09, 
weighing more than 150 grams per square 
meter, 4.00 and 10 percent. 3 

Fabrics n.e.s. of artificial or 
synthetic fibers except rayon, pure or 
intermixed: 653-05-04-01, weighing 7 to 
150 grams per square meter, 6.80 and 20 
percent; 653-05-04-09, weighing more 
than 150 grams per square meter, 4.00 
and 20 percent. 

6538-05-05. Fabrics nes. of artificial or 
synthetic fibers mixed with other textile 
fibers: 653-05-05-01, weighing up to 150 
grams per square meter, 6.80 and 20 per- 
cent; -05-05, weighing more than 150 
grams per square meter, 4.00 and 20 per- 


cent. 
653-07-00. Knitted and crocheted fabrics 
of any textile fiber, 5.00 and 20 percent. 
656-01-00-01. Bags and sacks for packing 
of any textile fiber pence or not, 
cotton, new, 0.06 and 30 percent. 


Under the temporary provisions of 
the Nicaraguan tariff enacted in 1955, 
Article 28 provided that imports of cer- 
tain textile items would be admitted at 
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a rate lower than that specified in the 
tariff “during®such time as the national 
textile industry is not capable of pro- 
ducing these fabrics in an economic 
manner and in sufficient quantity to 
satisfy home consumption.” This pro- 
vision has been voided and imports of 
the items are now dutiable at the rates 
indicated. This list included: Canvas; 
unbleached drill; white, colored, and 
mercerized poplin; printed fabrics hav- 
ing 140 threads or more in a square 
of 25 millimeters side; shirt fabrics 
having 140 threads or more in a square 
of 25 millimeters side; mercerized or 
sanforized fabrics having 140 threads 
or more in a square of 25 millimeters 
side; zephyrs; etamines; batistes; and, 
organdies. 

The action, effective November 24, 
1960, was taken in accordance with the 
provisions of an executive decree per- 
mitting increases in import duties in 
certain cases (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, June 13, 1960, p. 14) and the 
Law of Protection and Stimulation of 
Industrial Development. (Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, June 9, 1958, p. 4).— 
Diario Oficial. 





Peru Lowers Import Duties 
On Artificial Textile Fibers 


LIMA.—Peru has modified the tariff 
nomenclature for certain synthetic tex- 
tile fibers and reduced import duties on 
cellulose textile fibers and waste. 

Peruvian tariff paragraph No. 1461 
has been broken down into two classi- 
fications. The new classifications, by 
tariff number, description, new rates 
in soles per legal kilogram plus percent 
of c.if. value, with former rates in 
parentheses, are as follows (1 sole=US 
$0.034) : 


1461. Artificial textile fibers, prepared or 
unprepared (namely combed, carded, di- 
vided or merely drawn, not converted into 
yarns) except for cellulose fibers such as 
viscose, seciate, cupioni, etc.: 4.50 plus 
15.917 percent (same). 

1491-A. Artificial cellulose textile fibers 
such as viscose, acetate, cupioni, etc., pre: 
pared or unprepared (namely combed, 
carded, divided, or merely drawn, not con- 
verted into yarns): 2.25 plus 15.917 percent 
(4.50 plus 15.917 percent). 


Tariff paragraph No. 1462 has also 
been broken down into two classifica- 
tions: 


1462. Waste (tops or floss) of artificial 
textile fibers in the same state as those in 
Tariff Paragraph No. 1461, except cellulose 
fibers such as viscose, acetate, cupioni, etc., 
4.50 soles = 15.917 percent (same). 
1462-A. aste (tops or floss) of artificial 
cellulose textile fibers in the same state as 
those in Tariff Paragraph No. 1461-A, 2.25 
soles plus 15.917 percent (4.50 plus 15.917 
percent). 


The changes were effected by a Su- 


preme decree of November 18, 1960.— 
U.S. Embassy. 


Philippines Plans 
Tariff Revision 


The Philippine Government has re- 
leased incomplete plans to revise its 
tariff code to protect the new indus- 
tries of the country. If the program 
is implemented, it would appear that 
the pattern of U.S. exports to the Phil- 
ippines, which has changed consider- 
ably in recent years, will undergo addi- 
tional changes. 

Public hearings will be held soon, the 
Philippine Tariff Commission has an- 
nounced, to determine the level of pro- 
tection to be afforded a variety of items 
reported to it on petition from local 
manufacturers or on the basis of the 
Commission’s own findings. President 
Garcia emphasized in a recent speech 
that he hoped to implement under the 
powers granted to him by the Legisla- 
ture such tariff measures as the Presi- 
dential Committee on Tariffs found 
imperative. He also declared that 
gains by Filipino businessmen would 
not only be protected but further en- 
hanced. 

An indication of the direction this 
enhancement will probably take is 
found in a joint announcement of the 
Presidential Tariff Commission and 
the National Economic Council that 
support would be given to increasing 
tariffs on imports of finished products 
which compete with commodities pro- 
duced locally in sufficient quantity and 
with the desired quality, and to reduc- 
ing tariffs for raw material imports 
needed by local industries in processing 
and manufacturing. 

The announcement further stated 
that tariff rates would also be revised 
“when a disparity existed between 
rates on imported finished products and 
raw materials needed by local indus- 
try,” and finally, that commodities 
would be reclassified to revise and in- 
crease tariff rates to make them more 
flexible and up-to-date. 





Bolivia .. . 
(Continued from page 11) 


applique work; ribbons and tapes of all 
kinds; clothing in general; and other 
textile items. 

Two Supreme decrees lowering tariff 
rates on textiles were signed by the 
President on November 18 and 25, 1960. 
—U.S. Embassy. 


Information concerning tariff rates 
on a particular textile item included 
in these decrees may be obtained from 
the American Republics Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
me of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Korean Ministry Revises 
Exchange Rate 


The Ministry of Finance of the 
Republic of Korea (ROK) has set 
a new basic rate of 1,000 hwan to 
US$1, effective January 1, 1961. 
The previous rate was 650 hwan to 
US$1. 

A bill eliminating the foreign ex- 
change tax reportedly is pending in 
the National Assembly and passage 
is expected shortly. 





Nicaragua Sets Rules 
On Import of Plants 


Nicaragua has issued regulations re- 
quiring that imports of plants or parts 
of plants, seeds, earth, and materials 
required in packing such items be ac- 
companied by two inspection certifi- 
cates, as follows: 


A Certificate of General Inspection, speci- 
fying the country in which the plant was 
grown, that the material when harvested 
and packed was free of diseases, and that 
the packing material is free of earth and 
is not prohibited by the Packing Material 
Regulations (issued simultaneously). 

A certificate specifying that the plant 
material in question is free of Golden Ne- 
matode (Nematodo dorado) and the date of 
the last inspection determining nonexistence 
of this parasite when the material is im- 
ported from infested countries as deter- 
mined 4 the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Livestock. 

In addition, the Phytosanitary Cer- 
tificate of General Inspection is re- 
quired under Nicaragua’s Vegetdl 
Health Law. These certificates must be 
obtained either from State or Federal 
plant quarantine authorities, prefer- 
ably from Federal authorities. Cer- 
tificates issued by commercial nurseries 
are not considered valid. Seasonal 
State Nursery Inspection Certificates 
may also be used, provided they are 
issued by authorized State officials in 
charge of plant quarantine. 

A special import permit issued by 
the Ministry of Agriculture must also 


be obtained to import plants or parts 


of plants. 

Seeds of peas, large beans, peas, okra, 
rice, corn, and wheat require only the 
special permit issued by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Phytosanitary 
Certificate. 


Materials Prohibited 


In a separate decree, certain mate- 
rials used in packing or stuffing for 
plants, products derived from them, and 
earth when it is used for packing are 
prohibited: ° 

Leaves and shoots of bamboo; forest de- 
bris; plant leaves, fresh or dried; rice straw 


hulls and bran from all countries affected 
with flag smut as specified by the Depart- 
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ment of Vegetal Health; sugar cane and 
all its parts including sse; willow 
twigs, as packing or stuffing material; 
earth which contains vegetal material; bags 
or parts thereof which have been used for 
packing tuberous products in those coun- 
tries where Golden Nematode exists and 
all other — declared by the Ministry 
of Agriculture to be dangerous to domestic 
animal or plant life. 


The regulations became effective No- 
vember 19, 1960.—Diario Oficial. 





Greece and Poland 
Sign New Trade Pact 


ATHENS.—Greece and Poland have 
signed a new 3-year trade and payments 
agreement. The agreement calls for a 
flow of trade each way of $11.5 million 
in October 1960 through September 
1961, and a swing balance of $1.5 mil- 
lion. An increase in the level of trade 
in each direction to $12.5 million in 
1961-62 and to $14 million in 1962-63 


_is anticipated. 


Important Greek exports to Poland 
listed include: Leaf tobacco, 2,500 tons; 
cotton, 5,000 tons; iron ore, 30,000 tons; 
iron pyrites, 10,000 tons; zine concen- 
trate, 10,000 tons; tanning extract, 
1,000 tons; citrus fruits, $1,350,000; 
dried fruits, $250,000; and raw sheep 
skins, $200,000. 

Among the Polish commodities listed 
for export to Greece are: Coal, 100,000 
tons; coke, 10,000 tons; industrial and 
other equipment including vehicles and 
parts, $4 million; sugar, 12,500 tons; 
raw meat and live animals, $1,750,000; 
chemical products, $400,000; frozen 
poultry, $250,000; butter, $200,000; 
sewing machines, $200,000; cotton fab- 
rics, $200,000; and canned and pre- 
served meat, $150,000. 

The new agreement, signed on No- 
vember 8, 1960, replaces one concluded 
in 1956 and a supplementary protocol 
signed in October 1958.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Germany Extends State 
Trading in Grain Imports 


The German Parliament last month 
enacted legislation giving the Govern- 
ment power to extend its regulation of 
commodities markets to the few im- 
ported grains not now covered, and to 
most imported grain products. 

Most grains are already subject to 
State trading, and the new legisla- 
tion adds malt to the State-traded list. 
In addition, the Government is empow- 
ered to bring under State trading, with- 
out further legislative enactment, the 
following grain prdducts: Flour, semo- 
lina and grits; malt extract; baby and 
dietetic foods and cooking preparations 
based on flour, starch, or malt extract; 
macaroni products; bread, ship’s bis- 
cuit, and other bakery products; and 
roasted coffee ingredients based on 
grain. The law does not subject these 
products to immediate control but gives 
the Government power to control them 
for assurance of supplies, and as re- 
quired by the market situation. 

An importer of a State-traded grain 
or grain product must sell it to the 
Government at the border and then 
buy it back at the price then prevail- 
ing in the German domestic market. 
The difference is used by the Govern- 
ment in price support operations. The 
German price level, supported by Gov- 
ernment measures, is higher for most 
grains than either the world market 
price or that current in other Com- 
mon Market countries. 

Reduction of tariffs and quotas in 
the Common Market is creating prob- 
lems for the German agricultural mar- 
ket, and the new legislation is de- 
signed to give impetus to a move to- 
ward uniform Common Market grain 
prices and State trading policies. 





Argentina Sets Surcharges 
On Bus, Truck Imports 


BUENOS AIRES.—Argentina has 
imposed exchange surcharges on im- 
ports of certain types of trucks and 
buses. Vehicles affected and the ap- 
plicable surcharges, in pesos or in per- 
cent ad valorem, are as follows (ap- 
proximately 83 pesos = US $1, present 
rate): 


Trucks up to 1,000 kilograms, net weight, 
400,000 pesos; trucks from 1,000 to 2,000 
kilograms, net weight, 400,000 pesos, plus 
200 pesos for each kilogram over 1,000 kilo- 
grams; new chassis of 2 axles for heavy- 
duty trucks of 14 tons or over, gross weight, 
40 per cent; new chassis of 3 axles (2 
power-driven rear axles) for heavy-duty 
trucks of 20 tons or over, gross weight, 40 
per cent; new chassis for buses of 13 tons 
or over, gross weight, 40 per cent; new com- 
ponent parts for the construction of buses 


of 11 tons or over, excluding the weight of 
the body, gross weight, 40 per cent. 

Surcharges applicable to trucks cov- 
ered by the first two items apply to 
vehicles which are assembled, partly 
assembled, unassembled, complete, in- 
complete, new, or used. For unassembled 
or partly assembléd boxed units, the 
surcharges will be assessed on the gross 
shipping weight. ‘ 

Chassis covered in the second and 
third items are subject to a minimum 
surcharge of 400,000 pesos. Chassis 
and components covered by the last two . 
items will be exempt from the payment 
of surcharge when they are used in the 
construction of buses destined for long- 
distance public service lines. 

Trucks and buses not specifically 
covered by the items listed are subject 
to a 200 percent surcharge on the c. 
and f. value, with a minimum surcharge 
of 600,000 pesos.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Cambodia Drops Import : 
Duty on Farm Supplies 


PHNOM PENH.—Cambodia has 
eliminated import duties on certain 
products and equipment to promote de- 
velopment of Cambodian agriculture. 

Products and equipment affected, by 
categories, with former duties shown 
in parentheses, are as follows: 


products. Breed- 
types—-Cattle, pigs, sheep, 
ts, horses, buffaioes, silkworms (10%); 
Se ‘domestic poultry—male and female 
ultry, ducks, turkeys, guinea-fowl (10%); 
Fresh live = 4 OSG svecl caus and re- 
rated yolks (30%); animals and ani- 
mee roducts 5, included above—for in- 
eneh fresh fish eggs (20%); bulbs, tub- 
ers, roots, cuttings, er ts, and vegetating 
or flowering plants (5%); ‘other live plants 
and roots including eutti s, grafts, and 
mushrooms (5%); and 3, spores, and 
fruit containing seed—flower seed, fruit 


seed, others (o% fo). 

Materials Incubators 
and i mo web oe ial ther- 
mometers, hugrometres (306 co); cattle 
breeding equipment (20%); 2 hatchin ma- 
(a0% to dry newly hatched chickens 
(209 egg sorters (20%); egg weighers 

; and machines to prepare animal 
125 ois as grinders, mixers, vegetable 


o rs (2 ). 
. Poul posre (0% and pharmaceuticals (10- 
Poy eer’ ulfemides: and mineral and vita- 
min products with or without antibiotic ad- 
ditives, and certain cr oy ee oS 

Insecticides a 0 n - 
ticides with HCH, opt 2 ae dieldrin, 
endrin, rotenone, or al rin, endrin base; 
and ge lea fungicides. 

Rat 


0%). 
ertilizers and chemical tracing 
elements for the soil (5%). Phosphate; ni- 
trogen; potassium; compounds; zinc sul- 
pee manganese; magnesium; iron; borax, 


Animal and 
ing stock of al 


Te ecweshing © pone Bulldozers 
(25%); scrapers ak) ; line trac- 
tors (25%); tires a Un. or such ma- 
chines ( ); tractor aese parts (30%); 
and levelers with accessories (20%). 

equipment. ps, and mo- 





Advance Import Licenses 
Granted by Pakistan 


KARACHI.—Advance import li- 
censes for certain commodities are to 
be granted established importers and 
industrial consumers in Karachi, pend 
ing publication of the regular import 
policy for 1961, the Government of 
Pakistan has announced. 

The purpose of the advance licensing, 
announced early last month, is to in- 
sure an even flow of imports of essen- 
tial items. Amounts licensed will be 
subject to adjustment against any fur- 
ther licenses which may be issued in 
1961. 

The importable list incMudes 90 com- 
modities, within the following indus- 
tries: Handloom, leather footwear, ce- 
ment, cigarette, abrasive, tile, biscuit, 
brush, button, beverage, fruit products, 
fisheries, plywood, pencil, and vegetable 
ghee.—U.S. Embassy. 
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tractors with accessories (20-25%); 
8, (20%) zi spare dese 
40%. ag 
pn and pul A, (20% apare 
parts ese), accessories “ae - 
tires (40%), etc.; insecticide sp 
(50%): machinery 


agricultural 
(20 

Certain conditions must be satisfied, 
however, before duty-free entry of the 
products is allowed: 

For the animal and agricultural 
products category, duty-free importa- 
tion will be authorized only if the prod- 
ucts are selectively chosen and are rec- 
ognized as highly productive by compe- 
tent authorities. 

For the materials and instruments, 
and earthworking and agricultural cat- 
egories, competent authorities should 
be especially watchful in assuring that 
the brands chosen be of limited varie- 
ties, to facilitate the rational supply 
and use of spare parts., 

Insecticides and fungicides should be 
exclusively destined for use in breed- 
ing, and their importation is subordi- 
nated to an attestation from competent 
authorities. 

The action, by Law No. 25-C.E., 
promulgated on December 1, 1960, was 


(See Cambodia, page 32) 


other 





State Enterprises 
In Turkey Studied 


ANKARA.—Turkey has passed legis- 
lation to consolidate the debts of the 
number of Government agencies and 
organizations to the Central Bank of 
Turkey, the Amortization and Credit 
Fund, the Pension Fund, and Workers’ 
Insurance Fund. The new law also 
provides for the constitution, within 
60 days, of a committee of Turkish and 
foreign experts to examine and deter- 
mine what reforms should be made in 
the status and function of the State 
economic undertakings and similar es- 
tablishments. 

Institutions and agencies falling 
within the scope of the law are: 

Monopolies Administration; Turkish 
State Railroads; Turkish Postal, Tele- 
graph and Telephone Administration; 
Agricultural Bank (in connection with 
the credits relating to the Agricultural 
Sale Cooperatives, National Protection 
Law, and water works); Soil Products 
Office (Toprak); Agricultural Supply 
Office (Donatim); Etibank, Sumer- 
bank; Machinery and Chemical Indus- 
tries Organization (M.K.E.K.); Coal 
Exploration Organization; Iron and 
Steel Plants; Cellulose and Paper 
Plant; Iller Bank; Emlak Kredi Bank; 
Meat and Fish Organization; Petrol 
Office; Maritime Bank; Sugar Refin- 
eries of Turkey; Cement Industry of 
Turkey; Turkish Airlines; Nitrogen In- 
dustry; and Turkish Petroleum Ad- 
ministration.—U.S. Embassy. 


Kuwait Companies Law 
Limits Foreign Capital 


KUWAIT.—Fifty-one percent of the 
capital of, any company, except joint 
ventures, must be Kuwaiti, according to 
a Government law under which new 
companies are organized. Foreigners 
are permitted to be members, or mi- 
nority shareholders, of such companies. 

The law provides for five types of 
companies: 

@ The General Partnership (Shari- 
kat at-Tadhamun). In this company, 
the partners have unlimited liability, 
jointly and severally, for the debts and 
obligations of the partnership. For- 
eigners (non-Kuwaitis) may be mem- 
bers of such companies provided that 
the share of Kuwaiti capital invested 
does not fall below 51 percent; at least 
one partner must be Kuwaiti. The 
ae Partnership has a legal en- 
tity 

@ The Limited Partnership (Shari- 
kat at-Tawasiyah). This type of com- 
pany is similar to the preceding, ex- 
cept that it also has partners who take 
no part in the direction of the com- 
pany, but merely provide it with cap- 
ital, and whose liability is limited to 
the amount of their investment. The 
same restrictions on membership and 
investment apply to this company as 
to the preceding. 

@ The Joint Venture. A commercial 
company formed by and between two 
or more persons, the joint venture has 
no legal entity. It is similar to the 
U.S. joint venture. 

@ The Corporation (share com- 
pany). This company consists of a 
number of persons who subscribe for 
its transferable shares, the liability of 
each for his obligations being limited 
to the nominal value of the shares for 
which he subscribed. All shares must 
be purchased at their face value—that 
is, they may not be issued at a dis- 
count—and the founders of a corpora- 
tion must purchase not less than 10 
percent of the original shares. 

The total value of the shares must 
be not less than 500,000 rupees ($105,- 
000) if the shares are to be issued to 
the public, and not less than 100,000 
rupees ($21,000) if they are not. Nor- 
mally all members of corporations 
must be Kuwaitis, but the Government 
may grant permission under certain 
circumstances for exceptions to this 
rule, provided that the proportion of 
Kuwaiti capital invested does not fall 
below 51 percent. 

@ The Limited Liability Company. 
This company is much the same as its 
U.S. counterpart. Its original capital 
must not be less than 100,000 rupees. 
Non-Kuwaitis may be members of, or 
purchase Kuwaiti interests in, a lim- 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








ited liability company provided that the 
proportion of Kuwaiti capital invested 
does not fall below 51 percent. How- 
ever, limited liability companies formed 
before the passage of this law in which 
the proportion of Kuwaiti capital is 
less than 51 percent are not required 
to adjust to conform to these condi- 
tions. 

The Law of Commercial Companies, 
Law No. 15 of 1960, became effective 
May 23.—U.S. Consulate. : 

Copies of the law may be obtained 
on loan from the Africa-Near East Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., or through any of the 
Department’s Field Offices. 





Italy Sets Import Quotas 
On Dollar Area Goods 


ROME.—The Italian Government has 
established for calendar 1961 import 
quotas for goods from the dollar area 
subject to ministerial licensing, as fol- 
lows: 

Tariff item No. 08.04 b2, raisins, 
$100,000; 08.10 and 20.03, frozen fruit, 
$100,000; 15.07a, crude linseed oil, $1 
million; 15.09, 15.14, degras, and sper- 
maceti, $100,000; 87.02 al gamma, 
passenger automobiles (excluding cars 
seating 10 and ambulances), $3 mil- 
lion. 

Within the quotas, import of these 
items, except motor vehicles, will be 
authorized by Customs officials at the 
port of entry without prior issuance 
of the ministerial import license. Ap- 
plication for licenses for import of au- 
tomobiles must be made to the Minis- 
try of Foreign Trade between January 
10 and January 25.—U.S. Embassy. 





Syria Requires Labeling 
In Arabic for Some Goods 


DAMASCUS.—The Ministry of Sup- 
ply in the Syrian Region of the United 
Arab Republic now requires that cer- 
tain articles show in Arabic, at a con- 
spicuous place on the goods, the name 
of the manufacturer and the country of 
origin. Items affected, by unit to be 
marked, are as follows: 

Every unit to be marked: Soap, stockings 
socks, chandeliers, stoves, pumps, an 
containers of paint. 

Each three meters: Cotton, silk, and woolen 
textiles. 

Each box or bag, and the wrapping paper 
within: Chocolates and sweets, and starch. 
Goods bearing a trademark indicat- 

ing the name of the producers are ex- 

cluded, provided that the name of the 
country of origin is mentioned in 

Arabic. 

The decision, issued on November 29, 
will come into force at the end of Feb- 
ruary 1961.—U.S. Consulate Ceneral. 
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Malaya Federation 
Revises Duties 


The Federation of Malaya has 
changed duty rates on a number of 
imports and exports. 

Export duties are abolished on 37 
items, and increased on rubber and tin 
(effective January 1, 1961). Import 
duties are increased on 11 items, estab- 
lished on 11 previously exempted com- 
modities, abolished on 2 items, and de- 
creased on 4. The scope of coverage 
of 7 commodity groupings has been al- 
tered. 

Export duties are abolished for cer- 
tain fish and fish products, hides and 
skins, and a few other items. Export 
duties on rubber and tin are increased; 
the rates are tied in part to the pre- 
vailing prices of the two commodities 
and will be modified upward in accord- 
ance with a formula to be submitted 
later. 

Import duties are reduced on gas oil, 
diesel oil, liquid fuel, and fuel oils 
n.e.s., and abolished completely on soda 
and soda ash. The reductions, in Ma- 
layan currency (M$3—approximately 
US$1) are as follows: Gas oil and 
diesel oil from 20¢ a gallon to 8¢ a gal- 
lon; liquid fuel and fuel oils n.e.s. from 
$48 a ton to $15 a ton. 

Items for which import duties are 
increased or established, their new 
rates in Malayan currency per unit 
specified or percent ad valorem, with 


‘former rates in parentheses, are listed 


below. Where two new or former rates 
are given, the first is the general rate, 
applicable to imports from the United 
States; the second is the preferential 
rate, applicable to imports from the 
British Commonwealth. 


(See Malaya, page 32) 





Chile Consular Legalization 
Requirements Abolished 


SANTIAGO. — Chilean consulates, 
since January 1, 1961, no longer visa 
bills of lading, air waybills, or commer- 
cial invoices for shipments to Chile, or 
clear foreign and national vessels or 
aircraft. Instead, the consular fees for 
visaing these documents is collected by 
Chilean Customs authorities in Chile. 

This change, effecting Decree Law 
312 of April 1, 1960, was announced 
by Chilean Consulates in accordance 
with Circular No. 127 of the Chilean 
Ministry of Foreign Relations. Pro- 
mulgation of Decree Law 312 was re- 
ported in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
July 4, 1960, page 18. 

The chenges should be noted in U.S. 
Department of Commerce publication, 
Preparing Shipments to Chile, World 
Trade Information Service, Part 2, No. 
59-62, August 1959.—U.S. Embassy. 


India Sets Cotton 
Shipment Quotas 


NEW DELHI.—Import and export 
quotas for cotton in the coming ship- 


.Pping season have been established by 


the Government of India. 


The import quota of 200,000 bales of 
892 pounds each consists of three va- 
rieties. Fifty thousand bales of staple 
length 1%¢-inch and above but below 
1%¢-inch; and 100,000 bales of 1%g¢-inch 
and above will be distributed to mills 
using foreign cotton, on the basis of 
their allocation during the last season. 

Fifty thousand bales of 14-inch and 
above will be allotted to mills against 
their retention quota under the “export 
incentive” plan. The entire quota may 
be imported from any country or area. 
Although import licenses will be valid 
to May 31, 1961, cotton mills are asked 
to purchase only one-half their require- 
ments before March 31, 1961, and the 
remainder in April and May. 


Export Quota Set 


Of the export quota of 50,000 bales 
of short-staple Bengal Deshi cotton, 
grade “superfine” and above, for ship- 
ment through August 31, 1961, 2,500 
bales will be earmarked for allotment 
to growers’ cooperatives. Export li- 
censes for the remainder will be issued 
in the order in which applications are 
received. No individual will be per- 
mitted to export more than 10 percent 
of the total quantity available.—U.S. 
Embassy. 





Jordan Permits Entry of U.S. 
Goods Through Aqaba Only 


AMMAN.—The Aqaba Port Author- 
ity has restricted import of goods from 
30 countries, of which the United 
States is one, to the port of Aqaba. 

Imports from these countries via 
other ports—that is, via Lebanon and 
Syria—are permitted only if the Au- 
thority is convinced that perishable 
goods are involved or that present fa- 
cilities at Aqaba are inadequate to 
handle the shipments. The Authority 
is likely to keep such exceptions to a 
minimum. 

Concurrently, the Council of Minis- 
ters approved new truck rates from 
Aqaba to Amman and new unloading 
and storage fees at Aqaba. The new 
truck rates range from 3 Jordan dinars 
to 4 dinars per ton (1 dinar=US$2.80), 
about 1 dinar less than the previous 
rates. The unloading and storage fees 
were increased slightly. 


The restriction was issued on De- 
cember 1, 1960.—U.S. Embassy. 
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Britain... 
(Continued from page 4) 


Dollar Export Council and some exten- 
sion of cover available to U.K. export- 
ers from the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department. 


Production Stops Rising 

The seasonally corrected index of in- 
dustrial production was provisionally 
estimated at 120-121 in September, 
compared with 121 in the 2 preceding 
months and 115 in September 1959 
(1954=100). Output was therefore up 
at least 4 percent from September of 
last year and in the first 9 months the 
gain over the same period of 1959 
amounted to 8 percent. No increase, 
however, occurred in the third quarter 
of 1960, compared with the second, and 
the Treasury commented that “produc- 
tion as a whole has now stopped rising.” 

Nevertheless, industrial activity as 
a whole remained high. The decline 
of the consumer goods industries, such 
as the automobile industry, still was 
counterbalanced by an expansion in 
capital goods. Steel production reached 
a record in October. The weekly aver- 
age of 497,000 tons exceeded by nearly 
13 percent the average of last year. 

The construction industry was the 
largest user of steel in the third quar- 
ter, followed by mechanical engineering 
and vehicle manufactures. Merchants 
and users continued to build up their 
steel inventories, and observers inter- 
preted this as a return to normal work- 
ing levels after the rundown during an 
earlier recession in the steel industry. 

Meanwhile in the consumer industry 
sector, automobiles and such durables 
as electric appliances encountered fur- 
ther falls in demand, although retail 
sales as a whole were well maintained. 
Soft goods continued to do well; Octo- 
ber output of manmade fibers was at a 
record level. 

Automobile production was far from 
encouraging. The average weekly pro- 
duction of 22,578 cars in October com- 
pared with 26,589 in October 1959. 
Automobile exports dropped 50 percent 
from those of October of last year. All 
main automobile companies with the 
exception of Jaguar car manufactur- 
ers, whose production reached a peak 
in October, had introduced short-time 
working. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer continued to resist the indus- 
try’s pleas for relaxation of hire-pur- 
chase controls and stressed that the 
Bank had reduced interest rates to 
meet changed international conditions 
rather than to herald any immediate 
change in domestic policy. 


Investment Remains High 


Indications are that private invest- 
ment continued high. It seemed, how- 
ever, that the peak of factory building 
was approaching and that more of the 
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expansion program would be concen- 
trated on plant and machinery. The 
automobile industry, however, indicated 
that investment projects were going 
ahead. 

The President of the Board of Trade 
told the House of Commons that the 
Local Employment Act had so far suc- 
ceeded that Government assistance 
could now be concentrated in the diffi- 
cult areas, such as Ulster, Scotland, 
and the Northeast. The Government 
will build new factories in Scotland, 


Wales, and the Northeast, and Im-- 


perial Chemical Industries and British 
Petroleum will erect factories in Ulster. 

The Government’s intentions in the 
sector of public investment, which 
covers about half of total investment, 
is indicated by published estimates 
showing a rise in expenditure sched- 
uled for roads, hospitals, and educa- 
tion.—U.S. Embassy. 





Italy... 

(Continued from page 9) 
Nevertheless, modest selective price in- 
creases have occurred, particularly at 
the retail level, and occasional further 
increases of this kind are likely. 

Political pressures on the central 
Government to improve distribution of 
income have increased as the economy 
has moved upward. These pressures, 
along with the ease with which it has 
been possible to finance increasing Gov- 
ernment economic activity without in- 
flationary effect, continue to encourage 
a greater Government role in the direc- 
tion of the economy and allocation of 
resources. 

The direction of the Fanfani Gov- 
ernment policy has been toward greater 
incentives to industry, including more 
easily available credit at subsidized 
rates of interest; extended social in- 
surance coverage; selective tax reduc- 
tions; a reform of the lagging agricul- 
tural sector; increased public works ex- 
penditures, particularly on highways 
and schools; and larger direct partici- 
pation in production through invest- 
ment in State-controlled firms. 


Weak Spots Manifest 

Despite the general current position 
of strength in.the Italian economy and 
optimism for the future, there are sig- 
nificant areas of weakness, principally 
unemployment and underemployment, 
a lag in development of the South, and 
the backward agricultural sector. 

The clearest progress is being made 
in unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. Registrations with the Govern- 
ment employment offices are at a post- 
war low, having fallen by 7.6 percent 
between the beginning of the year and 
the end of July. 

Agriculture continues to be the weak- 
est major sector of the economy. It 
appears certain that despite slightly 
increasing farm prices income will show 
a small decline in 1960 for the second 
consecutive year because of crop dam- 
age from unfavorable weather. The 
decline is not sufficient, however, to sig- 
nificantly affect total economic per- 
formance in the increasingly industrial 
Italian economy. 

Other signs of countertrend to rapid 
economic development have only spotty 
or minor present significance in the 
generally favorable picture. Some 
slackening in demand in parts of the 
mechanical and motor vehicles indus- 
tries is apparent, and the new order 
position of the shipyards is still not 
favorable, although some of this may 
be the result of incidental shifts typical 
of adjustments in a dynamic economy. 
Furthermore, some of the presently af- 
fected industries can make price adjust- 
ments as required to meet competition. 


Italian stock market quotations de-- 


clined rapidly for several weeks until 
mid-December, at which time they ral- 
lied somewhat. This decline, however, 
followed a long period in which stock 
prices had risen rapidly and reached 
record levels. In the thinly held mar- 
ket, the decline appears to reflect profit 
taking by speculators and a general 
recognition that stock prices had risen 
too far and too fast, rather than a slack- 
ening of confidence in the Italian econ- 
omy.—U.S, Embassy. 
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INVESTMENT FACTORS IN PAKISTAN 


A capsule investment study 
in 
question and answer form 


Report No. 60-40 in Part I, World Trade Information Service 


10 Available from Department of Commerce Field Offices or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 


cemts Washington 25, D.C. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Areas, Firms in Mexico 
Welcome U.S. Industry 


MEXICO CITY.—Several leading 
commercial centers in Mexico wish to 
establish new industries. A member of 
the U.S. Embassy’s commercial staff 
visited Jalapa, Vera Cruz, Cordoba and 
Orizaba in the State of Vera Cruz and 
Puebla and Tehuacan in the State of 
Puebla. 

An official of the Vera Cruz Chamber 
of Commerce stated that the State 
would especially welcome U.S. invest- 
ment, offering many advantages be- 
cause of its location on the coast and 
its Industrial Encouragement Law 
which gives tax exemptions to new 
industries. 

Tubos de Acero Mexicanos (TAMSA), 
located about 25 miles from Vera Cruz, 
has been producing seamless steel tub- 
ing since 1954. Most of TAMSA’s pro- 
duction of tubing is sold to PEMEX, 
the Mexican petroleum monopoly, with 
some being sold to private domestic 
consumers and small quantities ex- 
ported. TAMSA imports scrap iron 
and old ships which are dismantled for 
their scrap. The mill operates two 
electric furnaces and plans to install 
four more as its operations expand. 

In Orizaba, visits were made to the 
Chamber of Commerce, Cia. Industrial 
de Orizaba (CIDOSA), the Moctezuma 
beer factory and a local bank. Orizaba’s 
principal agricultural crops are coffee 
and rice; manufactures are cotton tex- 
tiles, cement, leather, pulp and paper, 
and beer. 

This city, anxious to attract new in- 
dustries, has set up The Committee for 
the Social and Economic Recuperation 


of Orizaba, which studies and suggests 





Australia Firm Asks Mine, 
Sawmill Equipment License 


A licensing agreement with a U.S. 
firm for the manufacture in Australia 
of sawmill and mining equipment is 
sought by Isles Forge & Engineering 
Co., Pty., Ltd., mechanical and struc- 
tural engineers in New South Wales. 

The firm now manufactures complete 
sawmills, beach mineral separation 
plants, steel bridges, and mobile cranes 
and would like to extend its activities 
to the sawmill and mining equipment 


fields. Manufacturing is done under 
order. The firm has distribution and 
service arrangements with various 


sales organizations in all states. 
Interested companies may communi- 
cate directly with Raymond C. Isles, 
Isles Forge & Engineering Pty., Ltd., 
Coffs Harbor, N.S.W., Au-tralia. 


January 16, 1961 





measures for bolstering the city’s econ- 
omy. CIDOSA is a textile complex of 
four mills which has an interest in and 
has been installing modern machinery 
of U.S. origin. 

Puebla, like other cities in Mexico, 
is striving to increase its industrial 
payroll. It has established an industrial 
zone which will offer facilities and low 
cost plant sites to new industries while 
the State’s Industrial Encouragement 
Law provides tax exemptions to new 
industry. One U.S. corporation already 
has decided to locate a subsidiary in 
Puebla. 

Other advantages for the establish- 
ment of new industries in Puebla, ac- 
cording to its governor, include ample 
manpower, water and electric power. 
The city soon is to have a natural gas 
distribution system. It has good com- 
munications with the port of Vera Cruz 
and with Mexico City. A super high- 
way under construction between Mexico 
City and Puebla currently is scheduled 
for completion in May 1962. Puebla, 
according to the governor, is in a good 
geographical position to supply the 
needs of the developing markets in the 
southeastern patt of Mexico.—U.S. Em- 
bassy. 





French Producer Develops 
Oil for Tobacco . Plants 


A license for the production and sale 
in the United States of a new kind of 
oil for tobacco sprouts is offered by 
Pecheries de Bordeaux-Bassens, Gi- 
ronde, France. 

The firm now produces cod liver oil 
and is a wholesaler of salted codfish. 
The new inhibition oil for use in to- 
bacco growing centers, which has been 
developed by the firm, is said to be 
patented in France and several Euro- 
pean countries. Sold under the trade 
name of Ebourgol, the oil reportedly 
facilitates disbuding of tobacco plants 
and improves the production of tobacco 
leaves both in size and quality. 

Pecheries de Bordeaux-Bassens par- 
ticularly is anxious to conclude a li- 
censing arrangement with a U.S. manu- 
facturer of chemical products in order 
to obtain information on market possi- 
bilities for Ebourgol in the United 
States. The firm also expressed inter- 
est in the direct export of the oil to 
the United States, under a mutually 
profitable business arrangement. 

Literature, in French and German, 
may be borrowed from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Cor- 
respondence is invited with the firm at 
8 rue Corneille, Bordeaux, Gironde, 


. France. 


U.S. Trade Interests 
Ceylon Businessmen 


Advent of the U.S. Trade Mission 
to Ceylon-Malaya-Singapore late this 
month continues to stimulate Ceylonese 
interest in trade with the United States. 
Most recent interests of firms in Ceylon 
are listed below for the benefit of Amer- 
ican concerns who may wish to contact 
the companies directly or through the 
Trade Missions Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 

Additional opportunities in Ceylon 
were published in the Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, December 19, 1960, page 
18. World Trade Directory (WTD) 
reports, if available on firms mentioned, 
are indicated by date of issuance. A 
description of WTD reports and how 
to obtain them is given in the World 
Trade Leads department. 


Export Opportunities 

Plant, Machinery.—Company wishes 
to purchase and import machinery for 
the production of various types of rub- 
ber goods and sandals. Rubber Indus- 
tries Corp., (Tire Retreaders), 451 
Prince of Wales Ave., Colombo. 

Corporation desires to purchase and 
establish a plant to manufacture steel 
drums and a modern oil milling unit. 
Sri Krishna Corp., Ltd., P.O. Box 1286, 
Colombo. WTD 12/13/57. 

An industrial firm which produces 
coconut oil and crepe rubber is inter- 
ested in procuring additional machin- 
ery to meet development programs in 
match manufacture, printing, and en- 
gineering (iron pipes). A. R. Abdul 
Hameed & Bros., P.O. Box 3, Galle. 


Investment Opportunities 

Diversified Interests.—Firm is inter- 
ested in joint ventures with American 
partnership for fruit canning, manu- 
facture and export of local veneers, and 
manufacture of medium-priced fountain 
and ball point pens. They also would 
be interested in establishing a super- 
market or department store. A large 
floor space in Colombo’s shopping cen- 
ter would be made available. H. Don 
Carolis & Sons, Ltd., 91/93 First Cross 
St., Colombo. WTD 8/10/60. 

Metal.—On a joint venture basis, firm 
is interested in establishing a galvan- 
ized and corrugated sheet factory. 
Jafferjee Bros., P.O. Box 328, Colombo. 
WTD 2/18/60. 


Import Opportunities 
Hides, Skins.—Company is interested 
in finding a U.S. purchaser for tanned 
cowhides and goat skins. Trans Asia 
Agencies, Ltd., 83 Turret Rd., P.O. 
Box 1150, Colombo 7. 
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Chilean Firm Plans 
Real Estate Project 


Participation in a Chilean real estate 
development project is sought by the 
Santiago firm of Wenceslao Cousino 
and Eduardo Steel. Construction of 
urban commercial and residential build- 
ings in the center of Santiago is con- 
templated. About 150 modern buildings 
are needed in Santiago, according to 
the firm. 

In cooperation with the U.S. investor, 
the Chilean firm proposes formation 
of a Building Society requiring approxi- 
mately $4.5 million. American capital 
investment of two-thirds, representing 
$3 million, is desired, with $1.5 million 
representing Chilean capital. The 
American firm would retain control 
over the enterprise. 

A report submitted by the firm out- 
lining the building investment program 
is available on loan from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S.. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Interested 
firms also are invited to correspond 
with Wenceslao Cousino and Eduardo 
Steel, Huerfanos 979, Santiago, Chile. 





English Rubber 
Plant for Sale 


The Dexine Rubber Co., Ltd., manu- 
facturer of a wide range of rubber and 
ebonite goods, wishes to dispose of its 
factory at Aveley, Essex, 
The property is offered for £85,000 
(US8$240,000). 

Occupied by the firm in 1956, the fac- 
tory is said to be modern. The Dexine 
Rubber Co. is only offering the prop- 
erty, which contains the usual services, 
including steam raising plant and heat- 
ing. 

Alternatively, Dexine would consider 
a@ part cash payment and part share 
participation with a U.S. company wish- 
ing to commence production in Britain. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with the Dexine Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Rochdale, Lancashire, England. 





Reproduction Rights Sought 
By French Book Publisher 


Reproduction rights on offset positive 
films for children’s color-printed books, 
either on a direct purchase or exchange 
basis, are sought by the French pub- 
lisher, Les Editions Rene Touret. 

Established in 1928, the firm spe- 
cializes in children’s color-illustrated 
books. It now wishes to buy copies and 
reproduction rights of offset positive 
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films from a U.S. publisher for publi- 
cation with French texts or to exchange 
them for films of its own production 
for publication with English texts in 
the United States and Canada. 

Interested U.S. concerns should com- 
municate directly with Les Editions 
Rene Touret, Chateau de Rivarennes, 
La Chatre (Indre), France. 





Refuse Truck Tipper 
Offered in Germany 


The German firm, Zoller Kipper 
GmbH. wishes to license a U.S. manu- 
facturer to produce and sell, quick ac- 
tion tippers, Zoller’s patented pneu- 
matic systems for refuse collector 
trucks on the American market. 

Several different models are avail- 
able and the company’s production pro- 
gram also includes servo-system hy- 
draulic compressed air pumps. Its chief 
customers are reported to be the mu- 
nicipal administrations in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

A descriptive brochure is available on 
loan from the Trade Development Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Interested firms also 
are invited to write to Zoller Kipper 
GmbH., 50-60 Wormser Strasse, Lau- 
benheim uber Mainz, West Germany. 


Abattoir in France 
Seeks U.S. Capital 


U.S. capital investment and _ tech- 
nical know-how, under a joint venture 
arrangement, to expand and modern- 
ize its industrial poultry slaughter- 
house in Paris are sought by Abat- 
toirs de Volailles Industriels (A.V.I.). 
The potential investor is offered equal 
participation in the enterprise (50 per- 
cent participation in the capital shares 
of the company and half of the corpo- 
rate profits). 

A.V.I. operates a slaughterhouse 
with a capacity of 600 chickens an hour 
and now proposes installation of a more 
modern industrial poultry slaughter- 
house on its premises of 800 square 
meters. The firm seeks investment of 
approximately $100,000 in the form of 
cash, modern slaughtering equipment, 
and technical assistance. 


The Paris region, according to the 
firm, can readily absorb 3,000 metric 
tons of dressed poultry a week and 
good export possibilities exist to North 
Africa. A.V.I. now reportedly does an 
annual volume of business of approxi- 
mately $503,400 and employs 20 per- 
sons. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Abattoirs de Volailles Indus- 
triels (A.V.I.), 40 rue des Morillons, 
Paris 15, France. 





to, No. 59-24. 
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INVESTMENT IN 


COLOMBIA 


Background information issued 
in 1953 for U.S. businessmen 


65 cents 


Supplemented by 
World Trade Information Service 


Part 1. Each report, 10 cents 
Basic Data on the Economy of, No. 57-64. Establishing a 
Business in, No. 58-76. Insurance Market in, No. 57-3. 

Part 2. Each report 10 cents 


Import Tariff System of, No. 60-49. 
Controls, No. 59-25. Food Regulations of, No. 59-57. 
maceutical Regulations of, No. 57-76. 


Published by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. Sold by U.S. Department 


by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Licensing and Exchange 
Phar- 
Preparing Shipments 
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Data in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce publications are obtained from more 
than 250 United States Foreign Service posts throughout the world and are 
analyzed, correlated, and supplemented by Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


analysts and specialists. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


0 FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Contains current 


information on trade and investment developments 
around the world. Covers economic conditions abroad, 
U.S. and foreign government actions, foreign commodity 
news, construction projects, international trade fairs, 
transportation, utilities, travel, and communications. In- 
cludes a special section on business leads (export, import, 
agency, and investment opportunities) and listings of 
foreign visitors in the United States and their trade and 
investment interests. 

Carries feature articles on significant developments 
in the U.S. export trade expansion and other programs, 
the accomplishments of U.S. trade missions, analyses of 
U.S. and foreign trade, and reports on outstanding 
activities of such organizations as GATT, the Common 
Market, Eximbank, the World Bank, ECAFE, and ECSC. 
Annual subscription: $6 ($3.25 additional for foreign 
mailing). Single copy, 15 cents; however, a sample copy 
may be had free of charge. 


Books and Pamphlets 


O CHANNELS FOR TRADING ABROAD. Describes 


principal channels through which successful world 
traders export or import their goods. Suggests methods 
and sources for selecting foreign representatives. 1954. 
24 pages. 25 cents. 


O DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN ADVERTISING AGEN- 
CIES AND MARKETING RESEARCH ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Lists advertising agencies and marketing re- 
search organizations. 1959. 45 cents. 


(] ELECTRIC CURRENT ABROAD. Lists, for the benefit 
of manufacturers and traders, the types, phases, cycles, 
and voltages of electric current available in the principal 
cities of the world. Covers primarily current for domes- 
tic use, but includes some information on industrial 
power. 1959. 25 cents. 


FACTORS LIMITING U.S. INVESTMENT ABROAD. 

O PART 1, SURVEY OF FACTORS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. Reports on the nature and scope of 
impediments to foreign investment. Includes four area 
surveys—American Republics, Western Europe, Near 
East and Africa, and Far East and Australasia—as 
well as surveys of 25 countries and territories. 1958. 
132 pages. 65 cents. 


0 PART 2, BUSINESS VIEWS ON THE U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT’S ROLE. Analyzes the results of interviews 
with responsible representatives of some 400 American 
companies concerning the role of the U.S. Government 
in private foreign investment. The report is based on 
statements by investors—people who have the capital 
and know-how, who encounter impediments to investment 
abroad, and who have the power to decide whether or 
not to invest in foreign countries. 1954. 59 pages. 
40 cents. 
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©) GUIDES FOR THE NEWCOMER TO WORLD TRADE. 
Points out some of the major problems involved in 
exporting and importing, suggests methods of solving 
them, and lists sources of further information and advice. 
1957. 20 pages. 15 cents. ‘ 


1] GUIDE TO FOREIGN BUSINESS DIRECTORIES. 
Lists directories of foreign exporters, importers, manu- 
facturers, suppliers, individual professional and business 
men, trade associations, and government officials. Gives 
name and address of publisher of each directory and, 
where available, the price. 1955. 132 pages. 45 cents. 


(1) INFORMATION SOURCES ON INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL. Twelve mimeographed listings of basic source 
material for use by the international travel industry and 
the general traveling public. Checklist and order form 
available from U.S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., and its Field Offices. 


INVESTMENT HANDBOOKS. A series designed to assist 
both exporters and investors in marketing abroad. De- 
scribes basic conditions and economic outlook for a par- 
ticular country, giving comprehensive data on the coun- 
try’s natural resources, industry, transport, communica- 
tions, power facilities, finance, taxation, business meth- 
ods, and trade and the government’s attitude toward pri- 
vate foreign investment. 


CO) INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 1956. 126 pages. 75 
cents. 


0) INVESTMENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 1956. 273 
pages. $1.50. 


0) INVESTMENT IN CHILE. 1960. 279 pages. $1.75. 


C) INVESTMENT IN COLOMBIA. 1953. 126 pages. 65 
cents. 


© INVESTMENT IN ECUADOR. 1958. 168 pages. $1. 
INVESTMENT IN INDIA, 1960. 271 pages. In press. 


INVESTMENT IN INDONESIA. 1956. 155 pages. 
$1.25. 


INVESTMENT IN JAPAN. 1956. 150 pages. $1. 
INVESTMENT IN MEXICO. 1955. 179 pages. $1.25. 
INVESTMENT IN NIGERIA, 1957. 182 pages. $1. 


INVESTMENT IN PARAGUAY. 1954. 110 pages. 65 
cents. 
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INVESTMENT IN PERU. 1957. 157 pages. $1.25. 


INVESTMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1955. 151 
pages. $1. 

0 INVESTMENT IN FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND. 1956. 158 pages. $1.75. 


INVESTMENT IN TAIWAN. 1958. 158 pages. $1. 


INVESTMENT IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 1954. 
149 pages. 75 cents. 


INVESTMENT IN VENEZUELA. 1953. 158 pages. 
$1.25. 


LAWS, REGULATIONS, AND OTHER INFORMA- 
TION RELATING TO FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. Contains, in addition to 
explanatory notes, the text of the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Act as amended, Executive Order 7104, Foreign-Trade 
Zones Board regulations, and Bureau of Customs regu- 
lations pertinent to foreign-trade zones. 1958. 30 cents. 
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SEASONAL PATTERNS OF UNITED STATES 
TRAVEL ABROAD, 1956 AND FIRST HALF OF 
1957. An analysis of quarterly periods of U.S. oversea 
travel. Presents detailed information on number of 
travelers, purpose, means of transportation, and other 
travel factors for selected areas. 1958. 54 pages. 20 
cents. 


SENDING GIFT PACKAGES. Nearly every country 
in the world is covered in this series of circulars 
describing United States and foreign country regula- 
tions on what can be included in a gift package, what 
senders should know about paekaging regulations, what 
the recipient must do to receive gift packages, and 
what he must pay. Available from the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., and its Field Offices. 
10 cents per country report. 


SOURCES OF CREDIT INFORMATION ON FOR- 
EIGN FIRMS. A guide to the principal sources of 
foreign credit information in the United States and 
abroad. 1958. 84 pages. 30 cents. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN TRADE 
PRACTICE. A guide to reference sources giving the 
exporter and importer fundamental information on for- 
eign trade techniques. 1959. 47 pages. 25 cents. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Assembles 
basic facts and figures about the U.S. share in the 
growing business of international travel. Traces the 
pattern and expenditures for travel since such statistics 
were first recorded by the U.S. Government. Includes 
a list of foreign tourist information offices in the United 
States and selected references. 1956. 63 pages. 35 
cents. 


TRADE LISTS. Most of these lists furnish, for a particular 


country, names and addresses of foreign firms (of im- 
porters and dealers or of manufacturers and exporters, 
as the case may be), classified by commodity; others 
are listings of professional groups, institutions, and 
service organizations by country. The lists include names 
and addresses of the principal firms engaging in a 
specified commodity trade or names and addresses of 
service or professional groups, etc., with information 
on the relative size, type of operation, products handled, 
and sales territory. They also provide a summary of 
general conditions governing trade in specified products. 
For some of the smaller countries simple listings of 
businessmen, often with indication of the commodities 
handled, are furnished. $2 per list (individual-com- 
modity list, professional group list, businessmen list, 
ete.) per country. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL. 1959 Supplement to the Survey of Interna- 
tional Travel. Contains revised data on foreign travel 
by U.S. residents and on travel to the United States 
by foreign visitors. 49 pages. 20 cents. 


O U.S. BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN TRADE FAIRS 


ABROAD. Provides background concerning fairs in 
general, prepared in response to the increasing number 
of inquiries received in the Department of Commerce. 
Also includes reports from a number of American firms 
that have participated, directly or indirectly, in inter- 
national trade fairs and exhibitions. Lists recurring 
fairs and exhibitions. 1957. 29 pages. 15 cents. 


0 THE U.S. TRADE MISSIONS PROGRAM. Explains 


the policies, objectives, responsibilities, and accomplish- 
ments of the Trade Missions Program. 1960. 31 pages. 
Available from the U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., and its Field Offices. Free. 
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WORLD TRADE DIRECTORY REPORTS. Carry basic 
commercial and financial information on specific foreign 
firms and individuals. Data furnished on a given firm 
usually cover the type of organization, method of opera- 
tion, lines handled, size of firm, sales territory, names 
of owners and officers, capital, sales volume, general 
reputation in trade and financial circles, and names of 
any U.S. firms represented by the foreign firm and 
serving as its supplier. They are prepared by the U.S. 
Foreign Service, and represent a consensus of reliable 
sources of information. $1 per report. If information 
on a particular firm is not on file in Washington, it 
will be requested from the Foreign Service. To minimize 
delay, businessmen may authorize telegraphic request 
and reply, for which the Department of State will bill 
them direct. 


O COMPREHENSIVE EXPORT SCHEDULE. Covers 
U.S. export control regulations and policies, with in- 
structions, interpretations, and explanatory material. 


Published annually in looseleaf form and kept up to 
date with supplementary CURRENT EXPORT BUL- 
LETINS included in each subscription. Annual sub- 
scription starting each April, $6 ($1.50 additional for 
foreign mailing). Airmail service available only to 
domestic subscribers, $4 additional. Single copies of 
Current Export Bulletin, 25 cents each. 


O SUMMARY OF U.S. EXPORT CONTROL REGULA- 


TIONS. Describes Department’s responsibility in ad- 
ministration of the Export Control Act. Lists country 
designations. Cites categories of commodities and prod- 
ucts requiring license; instructions for submitting ap- 
plication; types of license and features of each, how 
to handle mail shipments, and helpful hints in applying 
for a license. Includes specimens of forms, such as 
application for export license, export license document, 
request for amendment of license, and shipper’s export 
declaration. 1959. 22 pages. 20 cents. 





Other Informational Tools for Use in Foreign Trade 


Census Bureau's Catalog of United States Foreign Trade 
Statistical Publications 


Describes the reports (details and summary) containing 
U. S. export, import, and shipping statistics issued by the 
Bureau of the Census. 1960. Foreign Trade Division, 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Free. Available from the Bureau of the Census, from U. S. 
Department of Commerce Field Offices, or from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 


BDSA Publications 


This list of publications includes monthly and quarterly 
industry reports, as well as various world and country sur- 
veys on particular products and industry operations, issued 


by the Business and Defense Services Administration. 
Free. Available from U. S. Department of Commerce Field 
Offices, or from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Marketing Information Guide 


Contains annotations of the most current and valuable 
marketing statistics, surveys, reports, and published ma- 
terials from commercial, educational, professional, and gov- 
ernmental sources including all aspects of foreign trade and 
commercial relations. Issued monthly by the Office of 
Distribution, Business and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. Subscription, including two indexes, $2 per year 
($2.75, foreign); 15 cents a copy; index supplement 20 
cents each. 
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Foreign Commerce Weekly; Books and Pamphlets; Comprehensive Export Schedule 





Order Form 
Enclosed is $ for which please send me the —.......... publications checked on the above lists. 
Name ‘ eS eaning Address... 
City a ep Se 





Mail to the neorest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


ee 


Trade Lists 
(Names and addresses of foreign manufacturers, producers, processors, exporters, importers, wholesalers, distributors, sales agents, 


and service organizations, grouped by country and by individual commodities, industries, and services. $2 for each country list covering a 


specific classification.) 


























Order Form 
Enclosed is $ for which please send me . Trade Lists covering: 
Classification and Country Classification and Country Classification and Country 
Name............ ‘ aiciqasietsinenecbmmyseneremenpentenesetiat Address 
ee | ee —- State. 





Mail te the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Bureav of Foreign’ Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 











Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office or to the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 


*Note that individual WTIS reports issued prior to 1958 are available only from the Department of Commerce or its Field Offices. 


-cnaeghionec| Memainler Sineits siiigs Myeates ti Mi | ipl REET Tle RET: il ates il, Saal mi aceiaae, a ee 
World Trade Information Service | 
Order Form 
() Enclosed is $0. for individual WTIS reports checked on the following pages.* . 

| 
; Also enclosed is $.......... for which please ( [] Part 1—Economic Reports. $6 a year ($9.75 to foreign address) | 
| ou A | cubecription for the following partis) of () Part 2—Operations Reports. $6 a year ($11 to foreign address) 
(] Part 3—Statistical Reports. $6 a year ($8.50 to foreign address) | 
| 
pf “eS Zone...» State 
! 
! 
! | 
| 
! | 
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INFORMATION SERVICE 


~=WORLD TRADE 


“2 








Jusr as its name purports, the World Trade Infor- 
mation Service (WTIS) is a continuing service dis- 
pensing basic facts needed by exporters, importers, 
investors, manufacturers, researchers, and all who 
are interested in foreign trade and economic con- 
ditions throughout the world. Useful as reference 
background material, and equally useful with up- 
to-date operational directions, the World Trade In- 
formation Service is divided, for the convenience 
of the user, into three series—(1) economic, (2) 
operations, and (3) statistical—each containing 
several kinds of reports, some of which are de- 
scribed below. Asa businessman, whether your in- 
terests are in one country, one area, or worldwide, 
the World Trade Information Service brings you 





the pertinent report—automatically superseded by 
a later report as needed. 

A checklist, by countries, of WTIS reports pub- 
lished through December 1960 is presented in the 
following pages. Individual reports may be ordered 
to build up files of country material, and a subscrip- 
tion to the World Trade Information Service may be 
entered to keep the files current and to assure a 
continuous flow of authoritative information. Sub- 
scription prices are quoted in the order form on 
page S-4. Individual WTIS reports published prior 
to 1958 are available only from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., and its 
Field Offices. 





Part 1. Economic Reports 


Basic Data on Economy. Market characteristics, popula- 
tion and important centers, purchasing power, geography. 
Marketing channels, warehousing, credit, trade practices. 
Resources and production trends—agriculture, mining, in- 
dustry, forestry, fishing. Foreign trade—geographic and 
commodity distribution and trade agreéments. Foreign in- 
vestments. Financial structure—currency, balance of pay- 
ments, public finance, banking, insurance. Power, trans- 
portation, communications. 

Economic Developments. Salient developments and 
changes for the year in agriculture, industry, mining con- 
struction, public utilities. Plans for, and progress in, indus- 
trial development. 

Establishing a Business. Policy on investments—ofiicial 
statements, laws, regulations on foreign ownership of real 
property and business entities. Entry and repatriation of 
capital and remittance of earnings. Tariff and trade con- 
cessions, tax policies affecting new industries. Types of 
business organizations. Regulations governing organiza- 
tion, operation of companies, other business. Regulations 
affecting employment. Taxes, overhead costs. 


Part 2. Operations Reports 


Import Tariff System. Bases of duties. Preferential duty 
treatment. Method of paying duty. Customs surtaxes. 
Sales and other internal taxes. Consular documents, fees. 
Trade restrictions. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls. Import, export, and 
exchange controls and their administration. Lists of goods 
subject to control. Precautions to be taken by U.S. exporter 
or importer. ‘ 
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Preparing Shipments. Documents required for surface or 
air freight. Regulations on use of parcel post and regular 
mail. Shipment of samples, advertising matter. Labeling, 
marking requirements (separate reports issued for some 
countries). Entry, warehousing of goods. Treatment of 
abandoned and reexported goods. Customs fines, penalties, 
appeals, claims, refund of duty, other procedures. 

Living Conditions. Data for short-time travelers or pros- 
pective residents. Entrance requirements. Customs treat- 
ment of personal and household effects, automobiles, sam- 
ples, advertising matter (separate reports on baggage regu- 
lations for some countries). Goods exempt from duty. 
Rules on taking out items brought in or purchased as 
souvenirs. Foreign exchange regulations. Costs, conditions 
with respect to housing, furniture, food, clothes, miscellane- 
ous supplies, and services. Health conditions. Facilities for 
medical care, education, recreation, transport, communica- 
tions. 


Part 3. Statistical Reports 


Foreign Trade. Individual country’s trade by principal 
commodities, countries. Trade with United States. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States. 
Total exports, imports, balance of trade. Exports, imports 
by commodity groups, areas, countries. Exports to, imports 
from, OEEC and other Western European countries, Soviet 
bloc. Monthly. 

Trade of the United States. Trade with about 10 major 
countries or areas. Annual. Other trade. 

World Trade Review. A _ statistical summary of the 
foreign trade of the free-world countries and a number of 
the Soviet bloc countries. 
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Checklist of Available Reports in the 
World Trade Information Service 


November 1954 — December 1960 


(Note that reports issued prior to 1958 are available only from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce and its Field Offices.) 


Aden 


Basic Data on the Economy of Aden Colony. Part 1, 

No. 58-62. 9 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 
——Eeconomic Developments in -Aden, 1954. Part 1, No. 

55-62. 8 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Aden, 1958. Part 1, No. 

59-46. 7 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 


Afghanistan 

~——Basic Data on the Economy of Afghanistan. Part 1, 
No, 58-7. 12 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-74.) 

—~Import Tariff System of Afghanistan. Part 2, No. 
57-86. 2 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-15.) 

-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Afghanistan. Part 2, 
No. 57-117. 3 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-10.) : 

—-Preparing Shipments to Afghanistan. Part 2, No. 59-1. 
5 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55- 
90.) 


Africa 
Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
—~Trade of the United States With Africa, Annual 1956 
and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. 
Part 3, No. 58-34. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With Africa, Years 1956-58, 
Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 
59-25. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 
-Trade of the United States With Africa, Years 1956-58, 
and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 3, No. 
59-37. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 
——Trade of the United States With Africa, Years 1956-59, 
and, Half-Years, July-December 1958 and 1959. Part 3, 
No. 60-20. 4 pp. June 1960. 20 cents. 
~——Trade of the United States With Africa, Years 1958-59, 
and Half-Years, January-June 1958-60. Part 3, No. 60- 
44. 4 pp. December 1960. 20 cents. 


Algeria 
~——Economic Developments in Algeria, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-56. 12 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 
——-Establishing a Business in Algeria and Departments 
of Sahara. Part 1, No. 60-19. 12 pp. May 1960. 
10 cents. 


American Republics 


———Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. 
Part 3, No. 58-3. 7 pp. February 1958. 20 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-47.) 


Angola 


~— Basic Data on the Economy of Angola. Part 1, No. 
57-51. 16 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 
~———-Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 


$46 


1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Angola. Part 1, No. 60-48. 

10 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-92.) 

——lImport Tariff System of Angola. Part 2, No. 58-2. 
2 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Angola. Part 2, No. 

60-45. 3 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 55-113.) : 

Living Conditions in Angola. Part 2, No. 57-108. 6 pp. 

October 1957. 10 cents. 

— —Mining Legislation of Angola. Part 1, 56-76. 4 pp. 
September 1956. 10 cents. 

———Pharmaceutical Regulations of Angola. Part 2, No. 

55-116. 2 pp. November 1955. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Angola. Part 2, No. 58-3. 5 pp. 

January 1958. 10 cents. 


Argentina 

——Civil Aviation in Argentina. Part 4, No. 57-9. 12 pp. 

June 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Argentina, 1958. Part 1, 

No. 59-37. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

———Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Argentina. Part 1, No. 

59-70. 22 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Argentina, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 58-7. 
4 pp. March 1958. 20 cents. 

——Highway Development in Argentina. Part 4, No. 57-10. 
9 pp. July 1957. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Argentina. Part 2, No. 60-24. 
2 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-79.) 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Argentina. Part 

2, No. 60-39. 5 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Argentina. Part 

2, No. 55-57. 3 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Argentina. Part 2, No. 
55-69. 6 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Argentina. Part 2, No. 60-25. 
9 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. 

——Railway Developments in Argentina. 
' 57-15. 11 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 


Asia 


——Trade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 
East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 
54-7. 4 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 
eastern and Eastern Asia, Annual 1956 and 1957, 
Quarterly April 1957 Through June 1958. Part 3, 
No. 58-33. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 
eastern and Eastern Asia, Years 1956-58, and Half- 
Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-22. 
4 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 
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eastern and Eastern Asia, Years, 1956-58, and Half- 

Years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-34. 

4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. : 

Trade of the United States With Southern, South- 

eastern, and Eastern Asia, Years 1956-59, and Half- 

Years, July 1958-December 1959. Part 3, No. 60-15. 

4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeast- 
ern, and Eastern Asia, Years, 1958-59; and Half-Years, 
January-June, 1958-60. Part 3, No. 60-37. 4 pp. No- 
vember 1960. 20 cents. 





Australia 


——Civil Aviation in Australia. Part 4, No. 56-14. 15 pp. 
October 1956. 20 cents. 

—— Economic Developments in Australia, 1955. Part 1, 
56-16. 8 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Australia, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-21. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Australia, 1957. Part 1, 

No. 58-33. 4 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Australia, 1958. Part 1, 

No. 59-21. 5 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Australia. Part 1, No. 60- 

49. 13 pp. November 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 57-84.) 

——Foreign Trade of Australia, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 

55-34. 4 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Australia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-19. 

4 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Australia, 1958-59. 

60-14. 4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Australia. Part 2, No. 60-62. 

2 pp. November 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-36.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Australia. Part 2, 

No. 58-88. 6 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Australia. Part 2, No. 
56-100. 7 pp. October 1956. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Australia. Part 
2, No. 58-42. 3 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Australia. Part 2, No. 
59-55. 6 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Australia. Part 2, No. 58-87. 
7 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-102.) 

——Railways of Australia. Part 4, No. 57-3. 11 pp. Feb- 
ruary 1957. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. June 

1955. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 

Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 

No. 56-39. 4 pp. September 1956. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

















Part 3, No. 








Austria 





Civil Aviation in Austria, 1954. Part 4, No. 55-8. 6 
pp. June 1955. 20 cents. 

Economic Developments in Austria, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-23. 4 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Austria, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-26. 10 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Austria. Part 1, No. 59-65. 
15 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-30.) 
——Foreign Trade of Austria, 1952-58. Part 3, No. 54-11. 
44 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 
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——Import Tariff System of Austria. Part 2, No. 59-18. 
2 pp. Feburary 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-3.) 

— -Licensing and Exchange Controls, Austria. Part 2, No. 

59-11. 8 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No.. 57-53.) 

Living Conditions in Austria. Part 2, No. 59-16. 6 pp. 

February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-24.) 

— —Marking and Labeling Requirements of Austria. Part 
2, No. 57-3. 4 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 

——New Railway Law of Austria, The. Part 4, No. 55-5. 
4 pp. April 1955. 20 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Austria. Part 2, No. 
56-116. 3 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Austria. Part 2, 
No. 58-25. 2 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 56-35.) 


Bahamas 


——Import Tariff System of the Bahamas. Part 2, No. 
55-81. 2 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 


Belgium 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium. Part 1, No. 
59-3. 12 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-81.) 

— —Economic Developments in Belgium, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-23. 5 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Belgium, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-13. 8 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Belgium,'1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-32. 10 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 

1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Belgium. Part 1, No. 60-39. 

11 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-2.) 

— —Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 
3, No. 55-49. 5 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1957-58. Part 
3, No. 59-47. 8 pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 

Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 60-20. 2 pp. May 1960. 

10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-52.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg. Part 2, No. 59-82. 4 pp. November 1959. 10 
cents. (Superseded No. 58-47.) 

——Living Conditions in Belgium. Part 2, No. 57-67. 6 
pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Belgium. Part 
2, No. 57-40. 1p. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Belgium. Part 2, No. 
56-4. 3 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 
2, No. 58-45. 6 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-4. A revision soon to be released.) 


Berlin 
——See Germany, Federal Republic of. 











‘Bolivia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Bolivia. Part 1, No. 
60-6. 16 pp. February 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-1038.) 

——Food Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-98. .2 pp. 
September 1957. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Bolivia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-14. 

4 pp. May 1957. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 60-5. 

2 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

57-41.) | 

Living Conditions in Bolivia. Part 2, No. 58-68. 7 


pp. November 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-41.) 
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———Patent and Trademark Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, 
No. 56-30. 2 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 
-Pharmaceutical Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 


, 55-100. 3 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-43. 6 
pp. April 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 54-4.) 


-Prospecting and Mining Laws of Bolivia. Part 1, No. 
56-80. 3 pp. October 1956. 10 cents. 

Brazil 

——-Basic Data on the Economy of Brazil. Part 1, No. 
58-87. 20 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Brazil, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-51. 9 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 
-Economic Developments in Brazil, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-44. 13 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 


~———-Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

~——Establishing a Business in Brazil. Part 1, No. 58-42. 
20 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-7.) 

~——-Food Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No. 60-2. 4 pp. 
January 1960. 10 cents. 

———-Foreign Trade of Brazil, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-55. 
4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Brazil, 1958-59. Part 3, No. 60-45. 4 
pp. December 1960. -20 cents. 

~—~—Import ‘Tariff System of Brazil. Part 2, No. 60-34. 3 

pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-5.) 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Brazil. Part 2, No. 
60-41. 9 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
59-49.) 

——Living Conditions in Brazil. 
August 1960. 10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 60-37. 8 pp. 
(Superseded No. 59-59.) 


~—— Patent and Trademark Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, 
No. 55-98. 2 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 
~——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No. 


60-38. 5 pp. August 1960. 
56-92.) 
——Preparing Shipments to Brazil. 
pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 
British Honduras 
Living Conditions in British Honduras. 
59-3. 5 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 
British Pacific Islands 


Basic Data on the Economy of British Pacific Islands. 


10 cents. (Superseded No. 


Part 2, No. 58-76. 10 





Part 2, No. 








Part 1, No. 57-62. 22 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of the Fiji Islands. Part 2, No. 
57-47. 2 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 
Burma 
Basic Data on the Economy of Burma. Part 1, No. 
58-13. 19 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 





Economic Developments in Burma, 1954. Part 1, No. 





55-18. 7 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Burma, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-22. 5 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 

———Economic Developments in Burma, 1956. Part 1, No: 
57-26. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 


——Establishing a Business in Burma. 
9 pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Burma. 
2 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 
56-62.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Burma. 
No. 60-33. 3 pp. July 1960. 10 cents. 
No. 57-85.) 

——Living Conditions in Burma. 
November 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Burma. 
6 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 
66-38.) 


Part 1, No. 56-62. 


Part 2, No. 58-73. 
(Superseded No. 


Part 2, 
(Superseded 


Part 2, No. 58-77. 8 pp. 


Part 2, No. 59-15. 
(Superseded No. 
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——tTransportation in Burma. Part 4, No. 56-3. 4 pp. 
February 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Burma. Part 2, 
No. 56-26. 2 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 

Cambodia 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Cambodia. Part 1, No. 
58-4. 14 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-40.) 


Cameroun 


———Basic Data on the Economy of the French Cameroons. 
Part 1, No. 57-63. 20 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Cameroun, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-34. 10 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 
-——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Cameroun. Part 2, 
No. 59-65. 4 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 











———Preparing Shipments to the French Cameroons. Part 2, 
No, 57-2. 4 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 

Canada 
Economic Developments in Canada, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-37. 15 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Canada, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-41. 14 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Canada, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-51. 18 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. ‘ 
Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Energy Sources of Canada. Part 4, No. 56-6. 17 pp. 
May 1956. 20 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Canada. 

20 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Canada, 1952-53. 

5 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Canada, 1954-55. 

5 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Canada, 1956-57. 

6 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Canada, 1957-58. 

7 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Canada. Part 2, No. 57-39. 
3 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-80.) 

—— Marking and Labeling Requirements of Canada. Part 
2, No. 57-15. 10 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Canada. Part 2, 

No. 56-74. 4 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Canada. Part 2, No. 60-3. 

19 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

58-39.) 

———Trade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. December 1954. 20 
cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 

pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 

July 1956. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 

pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 

December 1957. 20 cents. 


Central African Republic 


Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, 
and Central African Republic (formerly French Equa- 
torial Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. September 
1959. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. 

Part 2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 


Ceylon 
Basic Data on the Economy of Ceylon. 


59-80. 12 pp. December 1959. 10 cents. 
No. 57-72.) 











Part 1, No. 57-71. 
Part 3, No. 55-6. 





Part 3, No. 56-23. 





Part 3, No. 58-15. 





Part 3, No. 59-23. 














Part 1, No. 
(Superseded 
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Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1954. Part 1, No. 

55-38. 6 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-13. 4 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-38. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Ceylon. Part 1, No. 55-57. 

8 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

Food Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2. No. 57-35. 4 pp. 

March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ceylon. Part 2, No. 59-13. 

2 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

55-22.) 

Labeling and Marking Requirements of Ceylon. Part 2, 

No. 56-81. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

—-—Licensing and Genteanens Controls, Ceylon. Part 2, No. 
58-22. 3 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-99.) .. 

Living Conditions in Ceylon, Part 2, No. 58-89. 6 pp. 

December 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-28.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 57-68. 2 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, No. 

56-50. 4 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Ceylon. Part 2, No. 57-64. 

6 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 


Chad 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, 
and Central African Republic (formerly French Equa- 

torial Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. September 

1959. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. 

Part 2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 


Chile 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Chile, Part 1, No. 59-15. 
20 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-87.) 

——Economic Developments in Chile, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-43. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Chile. Part 1, No. 57-61. 

16 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Laws and Regulations of Chile. 
Part 1, No. 60-25. 5 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 59-8.) 

——Import Tariff System of Chile. Part 2, No. 60-44, 2 pp. 

September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-33.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Chile. Part 2, No. 

60-8. 6 pp. February 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 58-8.) 

Living Conditions in Chile. Part 2, No. 58-53. 8 pp. 

April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Chile. Part 2, 
No. 56-46. 2 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Chile. Part 2, No. 57-80. 
6 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. : 

——Preparing Shipments to Chile. Part 2, No. 59-62. 8 pp. 
August 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-33.) 

Colombia 

——Electric Power in Colombia. Part 4, No. 56-11. 8 pp. 
August 1956. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp., March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, No. 59-57. 3 pp. 
July 1959. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Colombia, 1955-57. Part 3, No. 58-27. 
4 pp. September 1958. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Colombia. Part 2, No. 60-49. 
2 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-106.) 
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——Insurance Market in Colombia. Part 1, No. 57-3. 10 pp. 
February 1957. 10 cents. 

——-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Colombia. Part 2, 
No. 59-25. 4 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 58-46.) 

——Living Conditions in Colombia. Part 2, No. 57-107. 
7 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, No. 

57-76. 4 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Colombia. Part 2, No. 59-24. 

10 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-9.) 





Congo, Republic of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, 
and Central African Republic (formerly French Equa- 

torial Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. September 

1959. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. 

Part 2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 


Congo, Republic of the 
(Formerly the Belgian Congo) ° 


———Basic Data on the Economy of Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi. Part 1, No. 58-80. 17 pp. November 
1958. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power Supply in the Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi. Part 4, No. 55-16. 9 pp. August 1955. 
20 cents. 

———Establishing a Business in the Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi. Part 1, No. 57-69. 11 pp. August 
1957. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-44. 4 pp. November 
1955. 20 cents. , 

——Import Tariff System of the Belgian Congo and Ru- 
anda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-89. 2 pp. September 
1957. 10 cents. 

——Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Belgian 

Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-87. 2 pp. 

August 1957. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 59-52. 3 pp. July 1959. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-31.) 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 59-38. 8 pp. May 1959. 
10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-91. 4 pp. September 1957. 
10 cents. 

——tTransportation in the Belgian Congo. Part 4, No. 55- 
24.-6 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 55-79. 2 pp. May 1955. 
10 cents. 


Costa Rica 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Costa Rica. Part 1, No. 
59-59. 20 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 54-4.) 

— —Foreign Trade of Costa Rica, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 
57-6. 4 pp. February 1957. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 59-20. 
2 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-75.) 

——Industrial Encouragement Law of Costa Rica. Part 1, 
No. 59-79. 7 pp. December 1959. 10 cents. 

——Investment in Costa Rica. Part 1, No. 60-23. 7 pp. 
June 1960. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Costa Rica. Part 2, 
No. 60-12. 5 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

——Patent and: Trademark Regulations of Costa Rica. 
Part 2, No. 55-94. 8 pp. July 1955. 10 cents. 
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Pharmaceutical Regulations of Costa Rica. Part 2, 

No. 57-88. 4 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments. to Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 56- 
101. 5 pp. October 1956. 10 cents. 


Cuba 


—-Economic Developments in Cuba, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-16. 4 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Cuba, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-25. 8 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Cuba, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-42. 7 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 
~—-Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
— Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-37. 4 
pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 
—Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-57. 
4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 
—-Living Conditions in Cuba. Part 2, No. 58-75. 7 pp. 
November 1958. 10 cents. 
Patent and Trademark Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, 
No. 55-68. 3 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 
Pharmaceutical Regulations of Cuba. 
57-51. 5 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 
~—Preparing Shipments to Cuba. Part 2, No. 59-22. 15 
pp. March 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-60.) 


Cyprus 
—Basic Data on the Economy of Cyprus. Part 1, No. 
57-70. 12 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 
—..Economiec Developments in Cyprus, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-37. 6 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-45. 7 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 
— Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-24. 7 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Cyprus. Part 2, No. 56-7. 1 
p. January 1956. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 


Dahomey, Republic of 

Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 

——~Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 
No, 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

———Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 


Denmark 

———-Basic Data on the Economy of Denmark. Part 1, No. 
60-26. 15 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-11.) 

—— Economic Developments in Denmark, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-31. 9 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

~——._Economic Developments in Denmark, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-8. 6 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

——-Economic Developments in Denmark, 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-14. 5 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 

1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Denmark. Part 1, No. 
59-76. 8 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-3.) 

Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-16. 

4 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 

———Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-47. 

4 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 

Import Tariff System of Denmark. Part 2, No. 58-19. 

2 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 
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—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Denmark. Part 2, 

No. 60-57. 5 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 56-54.) 

Living Conditions in Denmark. Part 2, No. 58-28. 17 
pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Denmark. Part 
2, No. 57-121. 2 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. 

—— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Denmark. Part 2, No. 
55-16. 5 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Denmark, Part 2, No. 56-89. 

5 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 


Dominican Republic 


——Establishing a Business in the Dominican Republic. 
Part 1, No. 56-19. 10 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Dominican Republic, 1958-59. 
Part 3, No. 60-35. 4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of the Dominican Republic. Part 
2, No. 60-71. 2 pp. December 1960. 10 cents. (Su- 
__ perseded No. 55-34.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Dominican 
Republic. Part 2, No. 55-85. 3 pp. June 1955. 10 
cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Dominican Republic. 
Part 2, No. 57-128. 4 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the Dominican Republic. Part 
2, No. 60-26. 8 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. 


East Africa 











‘——Basic Data on the Economy of British East Africa. 


Part 1, No. 58-54. 22 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 
——Establishing a Business in British East Africa. Part 
1, No. 57-83. 8 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of British East Africa. Part 2, 
No. 59-35. 2 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-70.) 
——Living Conditions in British East Africa. Part 2, No. 
57-124. 5 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to British East Africa. Part 2, 
No. 59-37. 5 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-103.) 


Ecuador 


——Basic Data on the Economy. of Ecuador. Part 1, No. 
60-50. 15 pp. December 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-106.) 

——Economic Developments in Ecuador, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-24. 8 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

———Establishing a Business in Ecuador. Part 1, No. 60-21. 
12 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-97.) 

—— Food Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 59-71. 3 
pp. September 1959. 10 cents. : 

——Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-4. 

3 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-56. 

3 pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 57-57. 
2 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-56.) 

——Industrial Encouragement Law of Ecuador. Part 1, 
No. 58-10. 16 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 

——tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Ecuador. Part 2, 
No, 59-23. 2 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-54.) 

——Living Conditions in Ecuador. Part 2, No. 58-21. 6 
pp. February 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-75.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ecuador. Part 
2, No. 55-43. 2 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 
56-67. 3 pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56-56. 
8 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 
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Egypt 
See United Arab Republic. 


El Salvador 


——Basic Data on the Economy of El Salvador. Part 1, 
No. 59-56. 19 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-10.) 

——Economic Developments in El] Salvador, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-67. 4 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 57-75. 
2 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of El Salvador, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 
55-42. 4 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of El Salvador. Part 2, No. 59- 
29. 2 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
57-28.) 

——Investment in El Salvador. Part 1, No. 60-32. 6 pp. 
July 1960. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in El Salvador. Part 2, No. 58-36. 
8 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of El Salvador. Part 2, 
No. 56-24. 5 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to El Salvador. Part 2, No. 55- 
111. 6 pp. October 1955. 10 cents. 

Ethiopia 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Ethiopia. Part 1, No. 
58-11. 16 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Ethiopia. Part 1, No. 59-16. 
10 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 56-94. 
2 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ethiopia. Part 2, 
No. 60-55. 4 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-93.) 

——Living Conditions in Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 58-84. 6 
pp. December 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 57-26. 
4 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 


Europe 


— —Developments in Railroad Transportation in Western 

Europe. Part 4, No. 55-10. 7 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 

1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

— —European Coal and Steel Community, The. Part 1, No. 
58-67. 10 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 

——Railways of Western Europe, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-18. 14 pp. October 1955. 20 
cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 

and Comparisons with 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 

pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Western Europe, An- 

nual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 

1958. Part 8, No. 58-31. 4 pp. September 1958. 20 

cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1957, 
and Comparisons with 1955-56. Part 3, No. 59-8. 52 
pp. February 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 
1958. Part 3, No. 59-19. 4 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 
1959. Part 3, No. 59-39. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1956-59, and Half-Years, July-December, 1958 
and 1959. Part 3, No. 60-12. 4 pp. May 1960. 20 
cents. — 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 
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Years, 1958-59, and Half-Years, January-June, 1958-60. 
Part 3, No. 60-34. 4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 


Far East 


——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 


Fiji Islands 
See British Pacific Islands. 


Finland 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Finland. Part 1, No. 
60-5. 10 pp. February 1960. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Finland, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-33. 6 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Finland. Part 1, No. 60-20. 
5 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Finland. Part 2, No. 59-68. 
1_p. September 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-18.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Finland. Part 2, 
No. 58-67. 5 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of Finland. Part 
2, No. 58-52. 2 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Finland. Part 2, No. 55-106. 
5 pp. September 1955. 10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Finland. Part 2, 
No. 57-48. 2 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 


Formosa 
See Taiwan. 


France 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of France. Part 1, No. 60- 
29. 9pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-84.) 

——Economic Developments in France, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-24. 10 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in France, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-40. 6 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in France, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-20. 5 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 

1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in France. Part 1, No. 59-66. 

10 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-9.) 

— Foreign Trade of France, 1954-56. Part.3, No. 57-17. 

8 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of France, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-2. 7 

pp. January 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of France. Part 2, No. 59-34. 2 

pp. May 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-96.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, France. Part 2, 

No. 60-16. 4 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 58-54.) 

Licensing of Industrial Property Rights in France. 

Part 2, No. 59-64. 5 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions-in France. Part 2, No. 

57-11. 5 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of France. Part 
2, No. 56-91. 4 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations'of France. Part 2, No. 

58-40. 3 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to France. Part 2, No. 59-79. 8 

pp. November 1959. .10 cents. (Superseded No. 55- 

105.) . 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of France. Part 2, 

No. 57-123. 2 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 


French Overseas Territories 


——Mining Laws in French Overseas Territories. Part 1, 
No. 58-61. 12 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 
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Gabon 


Basic Data on the Economy of Gabon, Congo, Chad, and 
Central African Republic (formerly French Equa- 
torial Africa). Part 1, No. 59-73. 16 pp. September 
1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-76.) 
——Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. 
Part 2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 


Gambia 


~———Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. Part 
2, No. 56-72. 1p. August 1956. 10 cents. 


Germany, Federal Republic of 

———Basic Data on the Economy of Berlin. Part 1, No. 59-7. 
8 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56- 
$2.) 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. Rep. of Ger- 
many. Part 1, No. 58-59. 23 pp. September 1958. 
10 cents. 

——Cartel Register and Filing Procedures Under New 
German Cartel Law. Part 1, No. 58-79. 5 pp. Decem- 
ber 1958. 10 cents. 

Civil Aviation in the Fed. Rep. of Germany. Part 4, 

No. 56-8. 7 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

Customs Valuation Under the Revised German Tariff 

Law. Part 2, No. 59-27. 3 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

(Superseded No. 57-72.) 

———Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 

and Western Berlin, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-17. 6 pp. 

March 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 

and Western Berlin, 1957. Part 1, No. 58-30. 8 pp. 

March 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 

and West Berlin, 1958. Part 1, No. 59-38. 9 pp. April 

1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

— —Establishing a Business in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin. Part 1, No. 60-11. 16 pp. March 
1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-82.) 

~——Foreign Trade of Germany, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-6. 
6 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

—— Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1954- 
55. Part 3, No. 56-55. 5 pp. December 1956. 20 
cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1955- 
56. Part 8, No. 57-338. 6 pp. September 1957. 20 
cents. 

—— Foreign Trade of the Federal Republic of Germany, 

1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-28. 8 pp. September 1958. 

20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the Federal Republic of Germany, 

1957-58. Part 3, No. 59-44. 8 pp. 20 cents. ' 

——Import Tariff System of Federal Republic of Germany 
and West Berlin. Part'2, No. 60-63. 2 pp. December 
1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-72.) 

———Investments Under the Revised Regulations of the Fed. 
Rep. of Germany. Part 1, No. 60-4. 2 pp. February 
1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 59-48 and No. 58-88.) 

———Licensing and Exchange Controls, Fed. Rep. of Ger- 
many and Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 60-21. 5 pp. 
June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-120.) 

——Living Conditions in the Fed. Rep. of Germany and 
West Berlin. Part 2, No. 59-32. 7 pp. May 1959. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-16 and No. 57-100.) 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Fed. Rep. of 

Germany. Part 2, No. 56-58. 2 pp. May 1956. 10 

cents. : 

New Law on Cartels in the Federal Republic of Ger- 

many. Part 1, No. 58-1. 20 pp. January 1958. 10 

cents. 
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——Patent Licensing Agreements With Firms in the Fed. 
Rep. of Germany and West Berlin. Part 2, No. 58-57. 
4 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Fed. Republic of Ger- 
many. Part 2, No. 57-63. 4 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Fed. Rep. of Germany and 
Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 60-56. 5 pp. November 
1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-67.) 

——Residence and Business Rights of Aliens in Fed. Rep. 
of Germany and West Berlin. Part 1, No. 59-9. 3 pp. 
February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-2.) 


Ghana 


——Economic Developments in the Gold Coast, 1955. Part 
1, No. 56-59. 8 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in the Gold Coast. Part 1, No. 
56-33. 9 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ghana. Part 2, No. 60-31. 2 
pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-68.) 
Preparing Shipments to Ghana. Part 2, No. 59-48. 8 
pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded part of No. 

55-118.) 


Gibraltar 


——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 








Greece 


Basic Data on the Economy of Greece. Part 1, No. 

59-71. 18 pp. September 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 56-70.) 

——tElectric Power in Greece. Part 4, No. 57-6. 6 pp. 
May 1957. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Greece. Part 1, No. 59-63. 

16 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-63.) 

——Food Regulations of Greece. Part 2, No. 58-12. 4 pp. 
January 1958. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Greece, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-28. 
4 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Greece, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 60-3. 
4 pp. February 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Greece. Part 2, No. 60-47. 
2 ‘ye September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 59- 
41. 

——Investment Law of Greece. Part 1, No. 55-64. 5 pp. 
June 1955. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Greece. Part 2, No. 
59-4. 9 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-126.) 

——Living Conditions in Greece. Part 2, No. 57-93. 8 pp. 
September 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-61.) 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Greece. Part 2, No. 

55-38. 5 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 


Guatemala 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Guatemala. Part 1, No. 
60-47. 18 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Guatemala, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 
57-27. 4 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

—— Import Tariff System of Guatemala. Part 2, No. 59- 
28. 2 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
57-12.) 

——Investment in Guatemala. Part 1, No. 60-13. 9 pp. 
March 1960. 10 certs. (Superseded No. 56-1.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Guatemala. Part 
2, No. 55-29. 2 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Guatemala. Part 2, No. 59-42. 

7 8 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 
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Guinea, Province of the Gulf of 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Province of the Gulf 
of Guinea (Spanish Guinea). Part 1, No. 59-53. 7 pp. 
May 1959. 10 cents. 


Guinea, Republic of 


Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Guinea. 
Part 1, No. 60-35. 12 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. 


Haiti 


—Import Tariff System of Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-38. 
2 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, 
No. 56-37. 3 pp. April 1956. 10. cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-37. 
6 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

— —tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, No. 
57-9. 2 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 








Honduras 


—Civil Aviation in Honduras. Part 4, No. 56-7. 7 pp. 
June 1956. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Honduras, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 60-5. 
4 pp. February 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Honduras. Part 2, No. 60-52. 
2 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-13.) 

——Living Conditions in Honduras. Part 2, No. 59-74. 7 
pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Honduras. Part 2, No. 
57-66. 3 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Honduras. Part 2, No. 58-17. 
6 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 
See also British Honduras. 





Hong Kong 


——Baggage and Travel Regulations of Hong Kong. Part 
2, No. 55-63. 2 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Hong Kong. Part 1, 
No. 60-38. 18 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 57-76.) 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-25. 5 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 








——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-9. 8 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1957. Part 1, 
No. 58-14. 5 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. ‘ 
Economie Developments in Hong Kong, 1958. Part 1, 


No. 59-17. 8 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Hong Kong.. Part 1, No. 
59-62. 13 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-2.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 60-51. 8 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-64.) 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 57-21. 7 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 58- 

60. 5 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 55-76.) 

——tTrademark Protection in Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 55- 
25. 3 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 


Iceland 








——Basic Data on the Economy of Iceland. Part 1, No. 
57-67. 10 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

——lImport Tariff System of Iceland. Part 2, No. 57-84. 

2 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-86.) 

Preparing Shipments to Iceland. Part 2, No. 56-29. 

6 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 
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India 


——Civil Aviation in India. Part 4, No. 55-21. 8 pp. 
November 1955. 20 cents. 





— —Economic Developments in India, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-20. 5 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in India, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-34. 6 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in India, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-16. 7 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in India, 1958. Part 1, No. 





59-22. 8 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in India. Part 1, No. 58-60. 

17 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 56-61. 3 pp. 
June 1956. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of India, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-4. 

4 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of India, 1953-54. Part 8, No. 55-32. 

4 pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of India, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-41. 

4 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of India, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-30. 

4 pp. September 1957. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of India, 1957. Part 8, No. 58-43. 4 pp. 

December 1958. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of India, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 59-45. 

4 pp. November 1959. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of India, 1958-59. Part 3, No. 60-39. 4 

pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of India. Part 2, No. 60-60. 2 pp. 
November 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No, 58-32.) 
Investment Factors in India. Part 1, No. 60-37. 10 pp. 

August 1960. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, India. Part 2, No. 
60-35. 4 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 58-58.) 

——Living Conditions in India. Part 2, No. 59-70. 10 pp. 
September 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-6.) 
Marketing Areas in India. Part 1, No. 55-77, 22 pp. 

July 1955. 10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of India. Part 2, 

No. 55-115. 2 pp. November 1955. 10 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 55-47. 

7 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

Postwar Roadbuilding Program of India. Part 4, No. 

55-9. 9 pp. June 1955. 20 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to India. Part 2, No. 59-81. 7 pp. 

November 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-73.) 

——Railway Transport in India. Part 4, No. 56-4. 9 pp. 
March 1956. 20 cents. 












































Indonesia 





Basic Data on the Economy of Indonesia. Part 1, No. 
58-84. 19 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 





——Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-19. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-11. 5 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-27. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1958. Part 1, 


No. 59-28. 7 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Foreign Investment Law of Indonesia. Part 1, No. 
58-86. 4 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1952-58. Part 3, No. 55-5. 
4 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1953-54. Part 8, No. 55-51. 
5 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 
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———Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-44. 

4 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-45. 

4 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1958-59. Part 3, No. 60-36. 

4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. ° 

-——-Import Tariff System of Indonesia. Part 2, No. 56-55. 
2 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

———Licensing and Exchange Controls, Indonesia. Part 2, 
No. 58-23. 4 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Indonesia. Part 2, No. 59-78. 
9 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 

———Preparing Shipments to Indonesia. Part 2, No. 55-108. 
5 pp. September 1955. 10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Indonesia. Part 2, 

No. 57-5. 2 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 








Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

~———Establishing a Business in Iran. Part 1, No. 59-72. 
10 pp. September 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-100.) 

— Foreign Investment Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 56-73. 
4 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

—— Foreign Trade of Iran, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-13. 
4 pp. May 1957. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Iran, 1956-58. Part 3, No. 60-10. 
4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 

~——-Import Tariff System of Iran. Part 2, No. 60-59. 2 pp. 
November 1960. 10.cents. (Superseded No. 59-85.) 

———Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iran. Part 2, No. 
60-36. 10 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 59-72.) 

———-Living Conditions in Iran. Part 2, No. 60-23. 8 pp. 
June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-109 and 
No. 57-125.) 

———Mining Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 58-44. 21 pp. May 
1958. 10 cents. 

——Petroleum Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 58-37. 6 pp. 
April 1958. 10 cents. 

——~Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iran. Part 2, No. 58-14. 

2 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 


iraq 

~——-Economic Developments in Iraq, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-27. 8 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 

-——-Economic Developments in Iraq, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-46. 8 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 

———-Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Iraq. Part 1, No. 57-45. 
8 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

~— Foreign Trade of Iraq. 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-43. 
4 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 

——-Foreign Trade of Iraq, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 58-2. 4 pp. 
February 1958. 20 cents. 

——~-Import Tariff System of Iraq. Part 2, No. 58-43. 2 pp. 
June 1958. 10 cents. 

—-Law for the Encouragement of Industrial Undertakings 
in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-69. 4 pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-89.) 

—-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iraq. Part 2, No. 
60-1. 4 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-] 22.) 

——Living Conditions in Iraq. Part 2, No. 58-16. 9 pp. 
January 1958. 10 cents. 

———Marketing in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-71. 6 pp. September 
1956. 10 cents. 

———Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iraq. Part 2, No. 57-18. 
7 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
56-66.) 
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——-Preparing Shipments to Iraq. Part 2, No. 55-112. 6 pp. 
November 1955. 10 cents. 


Ireland 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Ireland. 


Part 1, No. 59-12. 11 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 

(Superseded No. 55-5.) 

Civil Aviation in Ireland. Part 4, No. 57-12. 7 pp. 

August 1957. 20 cents. 

——-Economic Developments in Ireland, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-60. 4 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. ’ 

——Electric Utility Service in Ireland. Part 4, No. 55-6. 

8 pp. April 1955. 20 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the Republic of Ireland. 

Part 1, No. 60-24. 12 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. 

(Superseded No. 58-49.) 

——Import Tariff System of Ireland. Part 2, No. 57-34. 

2 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-1.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ireland. Part 2, 

No. 58-9. 3 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Ireland. Part 2, No. 59-56. 6 pp. 
July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-27.) 

———Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ireland. Part 2, 
No. 58-62. 4 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ireland. Part 2, No. 60-28. 
6 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-44.) 











——Basic Data on the Economy of Israel. Part 1, No. 

57-55. 13 pp. April 1957. .10 cents. (Superseded No. 

55-104.) 

Economic Developments in Israel, 1954. Part 1, No. 

55-61.. 14 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Israel, 1958. Part 1, No. 

59-47. 6 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

—— Economie Developments in Africa and the Near East, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Israel. Part 1, No. 57-81. 

9 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

56-35.) 

——Foreign Trade of Israel, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-16. 
4 pp. March 1955. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Israel, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-21. 
4 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

——-Import Tariff System of Israel. Part 2, No. 57-59. 
2 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 

———Licensing and Exchange Controls, Israel. Part 2, No. 

56-113. 3 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Israel. Part 2, No. 59-17. 6 pp. 

February 1959. 10 cents. 

——Marketing Potentials in Israel. Part 1, No. 58-50. 
8 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Israel. Part 2, 
No. 58-24. 3 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 

———Pharmaceutical Regulations of Israel. Part 2, No. 60-4. 

2 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Israel. Part 2, No. 57-58. 

5 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 


Italy 


Economic Developments in Italy, 1954. 
55-69. 10 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Italy, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-30. 5 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 




















Part 1, No. 


—— Economic Developments in Italy, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-32. 4 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
———-Economic Developments in Italy, 1958. Part 1, No. 


59-50. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Italy. Part 1, No. 60-33. 12 
pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-35.) 
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——Food Regulations of Italy. Part 2, No. 58-65. 8 pp. 

September 1958. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Italy, 1953-54. 
5 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Italy, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-50. 
4 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 

—— Foreign Trade of Italy, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-51. 

4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Italy, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-17. 

4 pp. June 1958. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Italy. Part 2, No. 59-61. 
August 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57- tes” 
———Licens$ing and Exchange Controls, Italy. Part 2, No. 
58-63. 3 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 56-103.) 
——Living Conditions in Italy. Part 2, No. 57-110. 10 pp. 
October 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-33.) 
———Marking and Labeling Requirements of Italy. Part 2, 
No. 58-48. 6 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Italy. Part 2, No. 58-82. 
9 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 

———Preparing Shipments to Italy. Part 2, No. 56-11. 5 pp. 
January 1956. 10 cents. 

——Railway Developments in Italy. Part 4, No. 57-13. 10 
pp. ‘September 1957. 20 cents. 





Part 3, No. 56-7. 





Ivory Coast, Republic of the 


Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 

——TImport Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

—— Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 








Jamaica 


Economic Developments in Jamaica, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-39. 4 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. . 

——Establishing a Business in Jamaica. Part 1, No. 58-43. 
8 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Jamaica. Part 2, No. 56-27. 

1 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 





Japan 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Japan. Part 1, No. 
58-71. 22 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-83.) 

——Economic Developments in Japan, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-15. 6 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

-———Economic Developments in Japan, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-10. 9 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Japan, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-23. 14 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Japan, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-40. 11 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 








11 pp. January 1959. 
54-2.) 


10 cents. 





8 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 





4 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 





5 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 





4 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 





6 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 


January 16, 196] 


Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Japan. Part 1, No. 59-2. 
(Superseded No. 
Export Inspection System of Japan. Part 2, No. 59-45. 
Foreign Trade of Japan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-12. 
Foreign Trade of Japan, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-45. 
Foreign Trade of Japan, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-43. 


Foreign Trade of Japan, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-44. 


Foreign Trade of Japan, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-42. 

6‘ pp. December 1958. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Japan, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 59-49. 
8 pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Japan. Part 2, No. 57-55. 2 
pp. June 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-21.) 
——Industrial Developments in Japan. Part 1, No. 60-41. 

12 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. 

——Japanese Civil Aviation. Part 4, No. 55-15. 6 pp. 
August 1955. 20 cents. 

——-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Japan. Part 2, No. 
59-80. 4 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-56.) 

—— Living Conditions in Japan. Part 2, No. 58-74. 7 pp. 
November 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-73 and 
No. 56-112.) 

——Patent_and Trademark Regulations of Japan. Part 2, 
No. 60-40. 4 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-79.) 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Japan. Part 2, No. 

56-111. 4 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Japan. Part 2, No. 60-9. 5 
pp. March 1960. .10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-40.) 

——Railway Developments in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-8. 
10 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 

— Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities in Japan. 
Part 4, No. 57-11. 12 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 
——tTaxation in Japan. Part 1, No. 58-53. 7 pp, June 

1958. 10 cents. 


Jordan 


Establishing a Business in eid Part 1, No. 56-79. 
6 pp. October 1956. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Jordan. Part 2, No. 56-108. 
2 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 
Laws To Encourage Industry and Investment in Jordan 
Part 1, No. 55-86. 4 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Jordan. Part 2, No. 
58-72. 2 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to Jordan. Part 2, No. 59-58. 4 
pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-110.) 
——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Jordan. Part 2, 
No. 57-101. 1 p. October 1957. 10 cents. 

















Kenya 


——Economic Developments in Afrijga and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 


Korea, Republic of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Korea. 
Part 1, No. 59-75. 17 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 56-64.) 

——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Republic of Korea. Part 
2, No. 57-111. 2 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-51.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, South Korea. Part 
2, No. 59-31. 5 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 58-20.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Republic of 

Korea. Part 2, No. 59-50. 4 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to the Republic of Korea. Part 

2, No. 60-13. 5 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 56-79.) 


Kuwait 


—— Basic Data on the Economy of Kuwait. Part 1, No. 60- 
27. Tpp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-18.) 

——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1954. Part 1, No. 

55-26. 9 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1955. Part 1, No. 

56-44. 7 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 
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Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-21. 10 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1958. Part 1, No. 

59-29. 10 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

——Marketing Potentials in Kuwait. Part 1, No. 58-5. 

7 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Kuwait. Part 2, No. 57-104. 

4 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 


Laos 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Laos. Part 1, No. 58- 
69. 13 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-75.) 


Latin America 


———Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. 
Part 8, No. 58-3. 7 pp. February 1958. 20 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-47.) 

Motor Transport in Middle America. Part 4, No. 55- 

13. 6 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

——Railways of Latin America. Part 4, No. 57-5. 8 pp. 
April 1957. 20 cents. 

— —Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-30. 
28 pp. August 1956. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 57-34. 32 
pp. October 1957. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, An- 

nual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 

1958. Part 3, No. 58-37. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 

cents. 

Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 

1956-58, and Half-Years. July 1957-December 1958. 

Part 3, No. 59-27. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 
8, No. 59-35. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. " 

——Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years 
1956-59, and Half-Years, July 1958-December 1959. 
Part 3, No. 60-11. 4 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 

———Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years 
1958-59, and Half.Years, January-June 1958-60. Part 
8, No. 60-31. 4 pp. October 1960. 


Lebanon 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Lebanon. Part 1, No. 

55-73. 15 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1954. Part 1, No. 

55-53. 7 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

~——-Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1955. Part 1, No. 

56-60. 8 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-38. 11 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

———-Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56- 
39. 6 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

———Foreign Trade of Lebanon, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-53. 
4 pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 

~——Import Tariff System of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 56-106. 
2 pp. November 1956. 10 cents. 

——Law Exempting Productive Investment From Income 
Tax in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56-21. 2 pp. March 1956. 
10 cents. 

~——Living Conditions in Lebanon. Part 2, No. 58-7. 8 pp. 
January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-99.) 

——Marketing Potentials in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 58-17. 
8 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 








‘ 
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——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 
57-105. 2 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Lebanon. Part 2, No. 58-66. 
4 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-3.) 


Liberia 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Liberia. Part 1, No. 
59-57. 18 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-8.) 

——Establishing a Business in Liberia. Part 1, No. 54-3. 
7 pp. November 1954. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Liberia. Part 2, No. 57-8. 
1 p. January 1957. 10 cents. 

—— Living Conditions in Liberia. Part 2; No. 59-69. 4 pp. 
September 1959. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Liberia. Part 2, 
No. 57-95. 2 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipment to Liberia. Part 2, No. 59-7. 4 
pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 


Libya 


Basic Data on the Economy of Libya. Part 1, No. 57- 

80. 15 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Libya. Part 1, No. 59-55. 
11 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Libya. Part 2, No. 55-58. 
lp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

——Investment Law of Libya. Part 1, No. 58-64. 3 pp. 
August 1958. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Libya. Part 2, No. 
56-83. 2 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Libya. Part 2, No. 

57-19. 4 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Libya. Part 2. No. 56-15. 

3 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Libya. Part 2, No. 

57-73. 2 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 











Liechtenstein 


Forms of Corporate Organization in Liechtenstein. 
Part 1, No. 57-52. 7 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 59-51. 4 pp. July 1959. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-35.) 








Luxembourg 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Luxembourg. Part 1, 
No. 59-64. 8 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
part of No. 56-81.) 

Economic Developments in Luxembourg, 1956. Part 1, 

No. 57-24. 4 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Luxembourg, 1958. Part 1, 

No. 59-25 (Revised). 4 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Luxembourg. Part 1, No. 
57-19. 4 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 

8, No. 55-49. 5 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1957-58. Part 

3, No. 59-47. 8 pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 60-20. 2 pp. May 1960. 10 
cents. (Superseded No. 57-52.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg. Part 2, No. 59-82. 4 pp. November 1959. 10 
cents. (Superseded No. 58-27.) 

——Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 
2, No. 58-45. 6 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-4.) 
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Malaya, Federation of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Federation of 
Malaya. Part 1, No. 58-58. 17 pp. July 1958. 10 
cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Malaya. Part 1, No. 60-36. 
9 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-31.) 

——Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Malaya. Part 2, No. 60-42. 
2 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56- 
52.) 

——Land Transportation in Malaya. Part 4, No. 55-1. 

7 pp. February 1955. 20 cents. 

Licensing .and Exchange Controls, the Federation of 

Malaya. Part 2, No. 59-19. 4 pp. February 1959. 

10 cents. ‘ 

Preparing Shipments to Federation of Malaya. Part 

2, No. 60-68. 7 pp. January 1961. 10 cents. (Su- 

perseded No. 56-71.) 

See also Singapore. 


Mali, Republic of 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 


Malta 
——Import Tariff System of Malta. Part 2, No. 56-8, 1 p. 
January 1956. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta, 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 








Mauritania, Islamic Republic of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 


Mediterranean Area 


——United States-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. 
Part 4, No. 55-25. 4 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 


Mexico 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Mexico. Part 1, No. 
59-5. 24 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mexico, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-36. 15 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Mexico, 1958. Part 1, No. 

59-36. 14 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Economie Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Mexico. Part 1, No. 60-3. 

21 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

55-78.) 

Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-47. 

4 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1957-58. Part 3, No. 60-2. 
4 pp. January 1960. 20 cents. 














——Import Tariff System of Mexico. Part 2, No. 60-19. 


2 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 59-10.) 
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——Industrial Encouragement Law of Mexico. Part 1, 
No. 55-25. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

+—Insurance Market in Mexico, The. Part 1, No. 57-18. 
9 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-23.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mexico. Part 2, 
No. 58-50. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-49. 12 pp. 

May 1957. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, 

No, 55-12. 3 pp. January 1955. 10 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, No. 

57-78. 8 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-10. 

10 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 











——European Coal and Steel Community, The. Part 1, 
No. 58-67. 10 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 

——Foreign and International Aviation, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-7. 21 pp. April 1955. 20 
cents. 

Foreign Government Purchasing Agencies. Part 2, No. 

58-85. 5 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 57-32.) 

—— International Comparisons of Tariff Levels—Their Na- 
ture and Significance. Part 3, No. 57-41. 4 pp. No- 
vember 1957. 20 cents. 

——International Trade Complaints. Part 2, No. 55-65. 
4 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

——Ports and Shipbuilding, Basic Information Sources. 
Part 4, No. 55-14. 5 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

—Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade. 

Part 3, No. 57-39. 10 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 

Part 3, No. 57-38. 6 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

——Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. 
November 1957. 20 cents. 

——Shipping Policy, Law and History, Basic Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-11. 7 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

——Shipping Services, Rates, and Equipment, Basic In- 
formation Sources. Part 4, No. 55-12. 5 pp. July 
1955. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of October 1955. Part 3, No. 
55-39. 10 pp. October 1955.. 20 cents. 

——wWorld Trade Review as of January 1956. Part 3, No. 
56-8. 10 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of April 1956. Part 3, No. 
56-17. 11 pp. April 1956. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of July 1956. Part 3, No. 56-28. 
11 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of October 1956. Part 3, No. 

56-48. 11 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of January 1957. Part 3, No. 

57-4. 11 pp. February 1957. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of April 1957. Part 3, No. 

57-12. 11 pp. April 1957. 20 cents. 

——wWorld Trade Review as of July 1957. Part 3, No. 
57-25. 11 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of October 1957. Part 3, No. 

57-42. 11 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of January 1958. Part 3, No. 

58-4. 11 pp. February 1958. 20 cents. 

World Trade Review as of April 1958. Part 3, No. 
58-11. 11 pp. April 1958. 20 cents. 

——World Trade Review as of July 1958. Part 3, No. 58-23. 
11 pp. July 1958. 20 cents. : 

——wWorld Trade Review as of October 1958. Part 3, No. 
58-39. 11 pp. November 1958. 20 cents. 


World Trade Review as of January 1959. Part 3, No. 
59-5. 11 pp. January 1959. 20 cents. 
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World Trade Review as of April 1959. 
59-14. 11 pp. April 1959. 20 cents. 
~—-World Trade Review as of October 1959. Part 3, No. 
59-42. 11 pp. November 1959. 20 cents. 
World Trade Review as of January 1960. Part 3, No. 
60-4. 11 pp. February 1960. 20 cents. 
~—<World Trade Review as of April 1960. Part 3, No. 
60-8. 11 pp. April 1960. 20 cents. 
--World Trade Review as of July 1960. Part 3, No. 60-23. 
ll pp. August 1960. 20 cents. 


Monaco 


Establishing a Business in Monaco. Part 1, No. 58-77. 
5 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 


Part 3, No. 


Morocco 


~~—Economic Developments in Morocco, 1957. Part 1, No. 
58-29. 12 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

-Economic Developments in Tangier, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-48. 4 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

—~-Establishing a Business in Morocco. Part 1, No. 58-56. 
15 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-85 
and No. 54-7.) 

-Foreign Trade of French Morocco, 1953-54. 
No, 56-5. 4 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 
Investment Law of Morocco. Part 1, No. 59-1. 4 pp. 
January 1959. 10 cents. 

-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Morocco. 
No. 60-27. 5 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. 
-Preparing Shipments to Morocco. Part 2, No. 58-90. 
December 1958. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Part 3, 


Part 2, 


Mozambique 


Basic Data on the Economy of Mozambique. Part 1, 
No. 58-83. 13 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 
~~Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-47. 8 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-48. 10 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 
~—«Establishing a Business in Mozambique. Part 1, No. 
60-1. 6 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Mozambique. 
58-30. 2 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 
———-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 60-66. 3 pp. December 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-7.) 


Part 2, No. 


~——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 55-36. 5 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 
-Preparing Shipments. to Mozambique. Part 2, No. 


58-29. 5 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Mozambique. Part 
2, No. 55-95. 2 pp. July 1955. 10 cents. 


Near East 


Economie Developments in Africa and the Near East, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 

—~Trade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 59-19. 16 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

———Trade of the United States With the Near East, Annual 
1957 and Earlier Years, Quarterly April 1957 Through 
June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-35. 4 pp. October 1958. 
20 cents. 

———Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. 
Part 3, No. 59-26. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. 
Part 3, No. 59-41. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 
-Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-59, and Half-Years, July-December, 1958 and 1959. 
Part 3, No. 60-13. 4 pp. May 1960. 206 cents. 
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——tTrade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1958-59, and Half-Years, January-June, 1958-60. Part 
3, No. 60-38. 4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 


Netherlands 


——Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1956. Part 
1, No. 57-25. 6 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1957. Part 
1, No. 58-18. 7 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1958. Part 
1, No. 59-27. 8 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

—— Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 





——-Establishing a Business in the Netherlands. Part 1, 
No. 60-46. 9 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 58-72.) 

——Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 54-8. 8 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1954-55. Part 3, 


No. 56-42. 4 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
58-13. 4 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 1958-59. Part 3, No. 
60-27. 4 pp. September 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 60-20. 2 pp. May 1960. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-52.) 

——-Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Netherlands. 

Part 2, No. 60-32. 4 pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 

seded No. 59-8.) 

Living Conditions in the Netherlands. Part 2, No. 60- 

54. 7 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

57-60.) 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Nether- 
lands. Part 2, No. 57-118. 2 pp. November 1957. 
10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Netherlands. 
Part 2, No. 59-40. 3 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Netherlands. Part 
2, No. 57-70. 4 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 


Netherlands Antilles 


———Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands Antilles. 
Part 1, No. 57-66. 8 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Netherlands Antilles. Part 
2, No. 57-14. 1 p. January 1957. 10 cents. 


New Caledonia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of New Caledonia and De- 
pendencies. Part 1, No. 56-17. 8 pp. February 1956. 
10 cents. 





New Zealand 


———Basic Data on the Economy of New Zealand. Part 1, 
No. 58-63. 18 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 54-6.) 

———-Civil Aviation in New Zealand. Part 4, No. 55-23. 6 
pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 

———Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1954. Part 1, 

No. 55-46. 8 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1958. Part 

1, No. 59-41. 5 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in New Zealand. Part 1, No. 

58-52. 8 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 

56-21. 4 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 

59-9. 4 pp. March 1959. 20 cents. 
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—_—Import Tariff System of New Zealand. Part 2, No. 60- 
61. 2 pp. November 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
57-97.) ’ 

—_—Licensing and Exchange Controls, New Zealand. Part 
2, No. 59-60. 6 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 56-39.) 

———Patent and Trademark Regulations of New Zealand. 
Part 2, No. 58-26. 3 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to New Zealand. Part 2, No. 
60-18. 8 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

55-20.) 

—~Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. June 1955. 
20 cents. 

———Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-39. 4 pp. September 1956. 20 cents. 

———Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

———Trade of the United States With New Zealand, Janu- 
ary-June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. November 1954. 20 
cents. 


Nicaragua 


——Economic Developments in Nicaragua, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-40. 8 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 
——Foreign Investment Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 
55-84. 2 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of Nicaragua, 1957-58. 
60-9. 4 pp. April 1960. 20 cents. 
——-Import Tariff System of Nicaragua. Part 2, No. 59-46. 
2 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-17.) 
—Industrial Encouragement Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, 
No. 59-6. 5 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 
——-Licensing and Exchange Controls, Nicaragua. Part 2, 
No. 59-67. 4 pp. September 1959. 10 cents. 
———Preparing Shipments to Nicaragua. Part 2, No. 59-75. 
7 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 


Part 3, No. 


Niger, Republic of 


—Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 


Nigeria 
———Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 
—Foreign Trade of Nigeria, 1957-59. Part 3, No. 60-47. 
4 pp. December 1960. 20 cents. 
—— Import Tariff System of Nigeria. Part 2, No. 60-48. 2 
pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-68.) 


——-Preparing Shipments to Nigeria, Part 2, No. 59-76. 
7 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. 


Norway 


~——Economic Developments in Norway, 1954. Part 1, No. 

55-22. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
—-Economic Developments in Norway, 1957. Part 1, No. 

58-22. 6 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

——-Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Norway, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-13. 
4 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 
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—— Foreign Trade of Norway, 1955-56, Part 3, No. 57-56. 
4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Norway. Part 2, No. 56-20. 
2 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Norway, Part 2, 
No. 60-53. 3 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-61.) 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Norway. Part 
2, No. 59-14. 3 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 

Norwegian Merchant Shipping. Part 4, No. 55-22. 5 
pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Norway. Part 
2, No. 57-81. 2 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Norway. Part 2, No. 
57-122. 2 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Norway. Part 2, No. 55-119. 
4 pp. December 1955. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Norway. Part 2, 
No. 57-26. 2 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 





Nyasaland 
See Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of. 


Oceania 


Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 


Pakistan 


——Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1954. 
55-17. 8 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
—— Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1955. 
56-7. 6 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 

———Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1956. 
57-46. 8 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-30. 5 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 60-16. 

14 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-75.) 

——Foreign Investment Policy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 
55-15. 3 pp. February 1955. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-10. 
3 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-3. 
3 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 56-57. 
4 pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-15. 
4 pp. May 1959. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 58-81. 
2 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 54-8.) 

Investment Factors in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 60-40. 6 

pp. August 1960. 10 cents. 

-———Labeling and Marking Requirements of Pakistan. Part 

2, No. 56-5. 2 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Pakistan. Part 2, 

No. 59-77, 4 pp. December 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 

seded No. 58-44.) 

Living Conditions in Pakistan. Part 2, No. 59-44. 8 

pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-102 and 

No. 57-4.) 

———Marketing Areas in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 57-47. 17 
pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 
56-42. 6 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Pakistan. Part 2, No. 58-61. 
7 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-18.) 


Panama 
Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Panama. 





Part 1, No. 
Part 1, No. 


Part 1, No. 
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Part 1, No. 59-61. 20 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Su- 
perseded No. 55-50.) 

~—— Establishing a Business in Panama. Part 1, No. 58-15. 
16 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 

- Foreign Trade of Panama, 1956-57. 
3 pp. January 1959. 20 cents. 
-Import Tariff System of Panama. Part 2, No. 59-39. 
2 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-44.) 

—~Installment Sales and Chattel Mortgage Law of Pan- 
ama. Part 1, No. 56-54. 4 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 
-Living Conditions in Panama. Part 2, No. 59-26. 8 
pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

———Patent and Trademark Regulations of Panama. Part 
2, No. 56-14. 3 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 

——~—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Panama. Part 2, No. 
59-2. 4 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Panama. Part 2, No. 60-30. 6 
pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 54-5.) 

—— Production Development Law of Panama. Part 1, No. 
58-74. 6 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 


Part 3, No. 59-3. 


Paraguay 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Paraguay. Part 1, No. 

58-48. 20 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 

Foreign Investment Law of Paraguay. 

55-65. 3 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

———Foreign Trade of Paraguay, 1956-58. Part 3, No. ‘59- 
20. 4 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Paraguay. Part 2, No. 55-42. 

2 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Paraguay. 

No. 59-47. 4 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 

No. 55-30.) 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Paraguay. Part 

2, No. 55-77. 2 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 

—— Preparing Shipments to Paraguay. Part 2, No. 59-21. 
7 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 





Part 1, No. 





Part 2, 
(Superseded 





—— Basic Data on the Economy of Peru. Part 1, No. 60-30. 
18 pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-47.) 
——Civil Aviation in Peru. Part 4, No. 57-4. 7 pp. March 
1957. 20 cents. 
— —Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Peru, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-7. 
4 pp. February 1959. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Peru. Part 2, No. 58-11. 3 
pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-25.) 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Peru. Part 2, No. 
60-46. 3 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-49.) 
——Living Conditions in Peru. 
December 1958. 10 cents. 
——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Peru. Part 2, 
No. 55-110. 3 pp. September 1955. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to Peru. Part 2, No. 57-114. 
8 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 


Philippines 


———Basic Data on the Economy of the Philippines. Part 1, 
No. 58-57. 22 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 
~———-Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1954. Part 
1, No. 55-16. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
———Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1955. Part 
‘1, No. 56-8. 5 pp. February 1956. 10 cents. 
——~Economie Developments in the Philippines, 1956. Part 
1, No. 57-5. 6 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. 
——-Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1957. Part 
1, No. 58-19. 10 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1958. Part 
1, No. 59-35: 11 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 








Part 2, No. 58-83. 8 pp. 
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——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in the Philippines. Part 1, No. 
60-51. 12 pp. December 1960. 10 cents. 














——Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 55-13. 6 pp.. March 1955. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1953-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-12. 4 pp. March 1956. 20 cents. 
——-Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1954-55. Part 3, 
No. 56-46. 4 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1955-56. Part 3, 
No. 58-1. 4 pp. January 1958. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1956-57. Part 3, 


No. 59-18. 4 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 

—— Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1958-59. Part 3, No. 
60-41. 4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Philippines. 

57-103. 3 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 

No. 56-32.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Philippines. Part 

2, No. 58-10. 8 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 

seded No. 55-104.) 

——Living Conditions in the Philippines. Part 2, No. 57- 

102. 10 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

56-76.) 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Philippines. 

Part 2, No. 59-53. 3 pp. July 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 

seded No. 55-97.) 

———Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Republic of 
the Philippines. Part 2, No. 59-66. 3 pp. August 1959. 
10 cents. 

——Philippine Regulations on Profit Remittances. Part 1, 

No. 56-67. 4 pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to the Philippines. 

58-71. 10 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. 

No. 56-65.) 

——Sales and Compensating Taxes of the Philippines. Part 
1, No. 60-22. 3 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-1.) 

——Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement. Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. September 
1955. 10 cents. 


Poland 


Basic Data on the Economy of Poland. Part 1, No. 60- 
43. 20 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 
(Superseded 











Part 2, No. 
(Superseded 





Portugal 


Basic Data on the Economy of Portugal. Part 1, No. 

60-44. 9 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Portugal, 1957. 

No. 58-27. 8 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Portugal. Part 1, No. 56-72. 

8 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Portugal, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-3. 
4 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 

——lImport Tariff System of Portugal. Part 2, No. 58-27. 

2 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-72.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Portugal. Part 2, 

No. 56-13. 2 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Portugal. Part 2, No. 58-59. 
6 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Portugal. Part 
2, No. 58-69. 2 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 

—— Preparing Shipments to Portugal. Part 2, No. 55-109. 

5 pp. September 1955. 10 cents. 





Part 1, 








Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 


——Ecanomic Developments in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-57. 10 pp. May 
1957. 10 cents. 
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Establishing a Business in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nayasaland. Part 1, No. 58-89. 11 pp. December 
1958, 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations in Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Part 2, 
No. 58-38. 5 pp. June 1958. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 59-6. 4 pp. February 
1959. 20 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Federation of Rhod- 
esia and Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 60-15, 8 pp. May 
1960. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 56-96. 7 pp. September 
1956. ‘10 cents. 











Ruanda-Urundi 





Basic Data on the Economy of Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi.* Part 1, No. 58-80. 17 pp. November 
1958. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power Supply in the Belgian Congo and Ru- 

anda-Urundi. Part 4, No. 55-16. 9 pp. August 1955. 

20 cents. 

Establishing a Business in the Belgian Congo’ and 

Ruanda-Urundi. Part 1, No. 57-69. 11 pp. August 

1957. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-44. 4 pp. November 
1955. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 2, No, 57-89. 2 pp. September 1957. 10 
cents. 

——Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Belgian 

Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-87. 2 pp. 

August 1957. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgian Congo and 

Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 59-52. 3 pp. July 1959. 

10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-31.) 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Belgian Congo and 

Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 59-38. 8 pp. May 1959. 

10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 

Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-91. 4 pp. September 1957. 

10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Belgian Congo and 

Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 55-79. 2 pp. May 1955. 

10 cents. ‘ 














Ryukyu Islands 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Ryukyu: Islands. 
Part 1, No. 57-68. 9 pp. July 1957. 10 cents. 


Sahara, Departments of 


— —Establishing a Business in Algeria and Departments of 
Sahara. Part 1, No. 60-19. 12 pp. May 1960. .10 
cents. 


Saudi Arabia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, 
No. 58-81. 10 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 
——Income Tax Law of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No. 57-2. 
4 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 

Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Saudi 
Arabia. Part 1, No. 57-75. 6 pp. September 1957. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Saudi Arabia. Part 
2, No. 57-119. 4 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. 
Marketing Areas in Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No. 60-18. 
10 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Saudi Arabia. 
56-22. 4 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 














Part 2, No. 


January 16, 1961 





Senegal, Republic of 


——Import Pariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 

No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 

Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958.. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-80. 6 pp., August 1956. 10 cents. 





Siam 
See Thailand. 


Sierra Leone 


——Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. 
Part 2, No. 60-65. 2 pp. November 1960. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 56-72.) 


Singapore 
Basic Data on the Economy of Singapore. Part 1, 
No. 58-75. 16 pp. November 1958. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
——Highways of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Singapore. 
No. 59-30. 4 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 
Living Conditions in Singapore. Part 2, No. 57-127. 
9 pp. December 1957. 10 cents. 
See also Malaya, Federation of. 


Somalia, Republic of 


Basic Data on the Economy of British Somaliland. Part 
1, No. 58-12. 6 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. 


Soviet Bloc 


——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. May 1955. 
20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No. 57-22. 4 pp. June 1957. 
20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956- 

57. Part 3, No. 58-18. 8 pp. June 1958. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States with the Soviet Bloc, 1957- 

58. Part 3, No. 59-21. 8 pp. May 1959. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1958- 

59. Part 3, No. 60-18. 8 pp. June 1960. 20 cents. 


Spain 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Spain. Part 1, No. 60-28. 
10 pp. July 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-52.) 
Economic Developments in Spain, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-39. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Spain. Part 1, No. 55-52. 
8 pp. May 1955. 10 cents. 
—Import Tariff System of Spain. 








Part 2, 




















Part 2, No. 57-90. 


2 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-66.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Spain. Part 2, No. 
60-50. 3 pp. October 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 57-99.) 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Spain. Part 2, No. 


57-16. 5 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 
——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Spain. Part 2, 
No. 58-18. 2 pp. February 1958. 10 cents. 
— —Patent and Trademark Regulations of Spain. 
No. 57-46. 3 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Spain. Part 2, No. 56-23. 7 pp. 
March 1956. 10 cents. 


Part 2, 
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Spanish Guinea 
See Guinea, Province of the Gulf of. 
Spanish Sahara 


———-Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 


Sterling Area 
~——Trade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 


1949-53. Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. December 1954. 
20 cents. 

Sudan 

———-Basic Data on the Economy of Sudan. Part 1, No. 
59-4. 12 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-11.) 

——Economic Developments in Sudan, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-23. 8 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 
~Establishing a Business in the Sudan. Part 1, No. 


57-20. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 
———Import Tariff System of the Sudan. Part 2, No. 56-115. 
2 pp. December 1956. 10 cents. 


Surinam 


Economic Developments in Surinam, 1956. 
No. 57-78. 8 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 


Sweden 


~——Basic Data on the Economy of Sweden. Part 1, No. 60- 
31. 12 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-55.) 





Part 1, 


———Economic Developments in Sweden, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-32. 6 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 
———Economic Developments in Sweden, 1957. Part 1, No. 


58-28. 6 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 

~——-Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

~— Establishing a Business in Sweden. Part 1, No. 59-74. 
9 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-6.) 

~——-Food Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-114. 5 pp. 
December 1956. 10 cents. 

———Foreign Company Law of Sweden. Part 1, No. 56-45. 
4 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-2. 
8 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 
———-Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1954-56. 

8 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 
~———Import Tariff System of Sweden. Part 2, No. 60-70. 2 

pp. December 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 56-98.) 
—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Sweden. Part 2, No. 


Part 3, No. 57-18. 


58-1. 4 pp. January 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-82.) 
~——Pharmacettical Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 


56-60. 3 pp. June 1956. 10 cents. 


———-Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, 
No, 57-23. 2 pp. February 1957. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-27.) 

Switzerland 

——~-Basic Data on the Economy of Switzerland. Part 1, 
No. 58-85. 11 pp. December 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 56-9.) 

~——Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-14. 11 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

———-Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1957. Part 1, 


No. 58-20. 5 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
Economie Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in Switzerland. Part 1, No. 
59-58. 11 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-101.) 





— —Food Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 57-92. 
4 pp. September 1957. 


10 cents. 
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——Foreign Trade of Switzerland, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 
55-46. 6 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 57-54. 


2 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 
—— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 59-51. 4 pp. July 1959. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-35.) 
Living Costs and Conditions in Switzerland. Part 2, 
No. 57-13. 7 pp. January 1957. 10 cents. 
——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Switzerland. 
Part 2, No. 57-62. 4 pp. June 1957. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, 
No. 56-85. 4 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 
——Preparing Shipments to Switzerland. Part 2, No. 59-5. 
6 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-5.) 


Syria 
See United Arab Republic. 
Taiwan 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Taiwan (Formosa). 
Part 1, No. 59-78. 14 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-90.) 

——Economie Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1954. 
Part 1, No. 55-72. 7 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1955. 

Part 1, No. 56-28. 7 pp. March 1956. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1956. 

Part 1, No. 57-33. 7 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1958. 
Part 1, No. 59-60. 7 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, 
No. 56-48. 2 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 54-7.) 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Taiwan (Formosa). 
Part 2, No. 59-12. 4 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 56-10.) 

——Living Conditions in Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, No. 
57-94. 7 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Taiwan. Part 2, 
No. 57-116. 3 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Taiwan (Formosa). 
Part 2, No. 56-88. 3 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, 
No. 55-49. 4 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 


Thailand 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Thailand. Part 1, No. 
60-45. 16 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-82.) 

——Economic Developments in Thailand, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-22. 8 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959.\ Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in Thailand. Part 1, No. 56-6. 
7 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 

——Highways of Thailand. Part 4, No. 56-2. 4 pp. Feb- 
ruary 1956. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Thailand. Part 2, No. 57-50. 
2 pp. May 1957. 10 cents. 

——Industrial Promotion Act of Thailand. Part 1, No. 55- 

4. 2 pp. January 1955. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Thailand. Part 2, 

No. 60-10. 4 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 

No. 55-114.) ! 

———Preparing Shipments to Thailand. Part 2, No. 59-84. 

7 pp. December 1959. 10 cents. 

Summary of Investment Factors in Thailand. Part 1, 

No. 59-69. 6 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Thailand. Part 2. 

No. 55-83. 2 pp. June 1955. 10 cents. 
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Togo 
——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 


Trinidad 


——Establishing a Business in Trinidad. Part 1, No. 60-17. 
8 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 


Tunisia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Tunisia. 
59-77. 10 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. 
No. 55-14.) 

——Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1956. 
57-53. 11 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1957. 
58-31. 11 pp. March 1958. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1958. 
59-54. 8 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Tunisia. Part 1, No. 58-66. 
8 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Tunisia. 
No. 60-6. 4 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. 

———Preparing Shipments to Tunisia. Part 2, No. 58-64. 6 
pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 


Turkey 


——Electric Power in Turkey. Part 4, No. 57-7. 
May 1957. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Turkey. Part 1, No. 59-18. 
15 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-55.) 

——Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-48. 
4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Turkey. Part 2, No. 59-43. 
2 pp. June 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 58-15.) 

——Investment Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 56-78. 3 pp. 
October 1956. 10 cents. 
——Labor Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 59-19. 20 pp. June 
1955. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-59.) 
——Mining Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 55-48. 
May 1955. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Turkey. 
60-14. 6 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. 
55-31.) 


Union of South Africa 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Union of South 
Africa. Part 1, No. 58-82. 18 pp. November 1958. 
10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-45.) 
——Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. April 1960. 19 pp. 10 cents. 
——Establishing a Business in the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No. 56-5. 10 pp. January 1956. 10 cents. 
——Food Regulations of the Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No. 56-90. 7 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 
——-Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1952-53. 
Part 3, No. 54-5. 4 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 
—-Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1954-55. 
Part 3, No. 56-51. 4 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 
——Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1958-59. 
Part 3, No. 60-28. 4 pp. September 1960. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No. 58-31. 3 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 55-39.) 
——Industrial Developments in the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No. 58-78. 16 pp. October 1958. 10 cents. 
——Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Union of 
South Africa. Part 2, No. 55-13. 4 pp. January 1955. 
10 cents. 


Part 1, No. 
(Superseded 


Part 1, No. 
Part 1, No. 


Part 1, No. 


Part 2, 


12 pp. 


24 pp. 


Part 2, No. 
(Superseded No. 


January 16, 1961 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Union of South 
Africa. Part 2, No. 60-17. 9 pp. May 1960. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 59-33.) 

——Living Conditions in the Union of South Africa. 
2, No. 58-37. 11 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. 
——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Union of 
South Africa. Part 2, No. 58-55. 3 pp. August 1958. 

10 cents. . 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Union of South Af- 
rica. Part 2, No. 56-33. 7 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to the Union of South Africa. 
Part 2, No. 57-115. 8 pp. November 1957. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 55-17.) 

——Railways of the Union of South Africa. 
56-10. 8 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 


——Foreign Trade of the U.S.S.R., 1956-57. 
59-12. 7 pp. March 1959. 20 cents. 


United Arab Republic 


— —Economic. Developments in Egypt, 1955. 
56-42. 8 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Egypt, 1956. 
57-50. 8 pp. April 1957. 10 cents. 
— —Economic Developments in Egypt, 1957. 
58-34. 7 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Egypt (UAR), 1958. Part 
1, No. 59-31. 7 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Africa and the Near East, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-10. 19 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-7. 
4 pp. February 1957. 20 cents. 

— —Foreign Trade of Egypt (UAR), 1956-57. Part 3, No. 
59-11. 4 pp. March 1959. 20 cents. 


Part 


Part 4, No. 


Part 3, 


Part 1, No. 


Part 1, No. 
Part 1, No. 


Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Egypt. 


Part 1, No. 55-36. 2 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Egypt. Part 2, No. 
55-101. 2 pp. December 1955. 10 cents. 
Patent, and Trademark Regulations of Egypt (UAR). 
Part 2, No. 59-36. 3 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Egypt. Part 2, No. 
56-36. 4 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Syria. Part 1, No. 57-73. 
19 pp. September 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Syria, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
37. 8 pp. April 1956. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Syria (UAR), 1958. Part 1, 
No. 59-45. 7 pp. April 1959. ~° 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Syria, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-37. 4 
pp. October 1957. 20 cents. 
Licensing and Exchange Controls, Syria (UAR). Part 
2, No. 60-7. 8 pp. February 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 57-30.) 
Pharmaceutical Regulations of Syria (UAR). 
No. 60-11. 4 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. 
Preparing Shipments to Syria. Part 2, No. 55-91. 3 
pp. July 1955. 10 cents. 


United Kingdom 


Basic Data on the Economy of the United Kingdom. 
Part 1, No. 59-26. 19 pp. March 1959. 10 cents. (Su- 
perseded No. 55-110.) 

British Export Credit Insurance System, The. 
No. 55-88. 12 pp. August 1955. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Western Europe, 1959. Part 
1, No. 60-8. 19 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
Establishing a Business in the United Kingdom. Part 
1, No. 59-10. 9 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 56-63.) 
Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1952-53. Part 3, 
No. 54-3. 6 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 


Part 2, 


Part 1, 
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Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1954-55. Part 
3, No. 56-37. 5 pp. September 1956. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1956-57. Part 3, 
No. 58-16. 8 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1958-59. 
8, No. 60-19. 11 pp. June 1960. 20 cents. 

——AImport Tariff System of the United Kingdom. Part 2, 
No. 60-43. 2 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Super- 
seded No. 59-54.) 

Income Taxation in the United Kingdom. Part 1, No. 
60-42. 7 pp. September 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 59-67.) 

———Industrial Developments in the United Kingdom. Part 
1, No. 58-55. 31 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 

———Industrial Development in the United Kingdom, 1958-59. 
Part 1, No. 60-14. 12 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
(Supplements No. 58-55.) 

—— Living Conditions in the United Kingdom. Part 2, No. 
59-73. 7 pp. October 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-34 and No..57-1.) 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of the United 
Kingdom. Part 2, No. 57-69. 22 pp. July 1957. 10 
cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of the United King- 
dom. Part 2, No. 58-34. 4 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

——Patent Licensing Agreements With United Kingdom 
Firms. Part 2, No. 58-86. 2 pp. December 1958. 10 
cents. (Superseded No. 55-121.) 

———Preparing Shipments to the United Kingdom. Part 2, 
No. 59-9. 7 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 55-53.) 


United States 


Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1953-55. Part 3, No. 57-46. 4 
pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 
Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1957, 
and Comparisons With 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-38. 4 
pp. November 1958. 20 cents. 
Contributions of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1958, 
and Comparisons With 1954-57. Part 3, No. 59-48. 4 
pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 

——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1959, 
and Comparisons With 1955-58. Part 3, No. 60-40. 4 pp. 
November 1960. 20 cents. 


Part 


— —Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies. 


Part 8, No. 55-40. 10 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 
Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1955, and Comparisons With 1953 and 1954. Part 3, 
No. 57-1. 8 pp. January 1957. 20 cents. 
Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1956, and Comparisons With 1953-55. Part 3, No. 57- 
50. 8 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 
Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1957, and Comparisons With 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58- 
30. 8 pp. September 1958. 20 cents. 
——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1958, and Comparisons With 1954-57. Part 3, No. 59- 
51. 8 pp. December 1959. 20 cents. 
Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1959, and Comparisons With 1955-58. Part 3, No, 60-33. 
8 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 


~— Exports in Relation to U. S. Production. 
55-27. 8 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

——Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1956, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1949, 1951-55. Part 3, No. 57-36. 
8 pp. October 1957. 20 cents. 

——Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1957, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1953-56. Part 3, No. 58-22. 8 pp. 
July 1958. 20 cents. 


Part 3, No. 


S-24 


——Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1958, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 59-31. 8 pp. 
September 1959. 20 cents. 
Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1959, and Com- 
parisons With 1954-58. Part 3, No. 60-30. 8 pp. Sep- 
tember 1960. 20 cents. 


——Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 56-20. 4 pp. May 1956. 20 cents. 

——Leading Commodities in U. S.* Foreign Trade, 1956. 
Part 3, No. E7-16. 4 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 
Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1957. 
Part 3, No. 58-12. 4 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 
Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1958. 
Part 3, No. 59-28. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

——Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1959. 
Part 3, No. 60-21. 4 pp. June 1960. 20 cents. 


——Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade. 
Part 3, No. 57-39. 10 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 
Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 
Part 3, No. 57-38. 6 pp. November 1957. 20 cents. 
Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. No- 
vember 1957. 20 cents. 

Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement. Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. September 
1955. 10 cents. 


——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1954 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 54-17. 12 pp. December 1954. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1954 (and Preliminary November). 
Part 3, No. 55-9, 10 pp. January 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1954 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 55-12. 12 pp. February 1955. 20 cents. 


Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1954-January 1955 (and Preliminary Febru- 
ary). Part 3, No. 55-18. 12 pp. April 1955. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1955 (and Preliminary March). 
Part 3, No. 55-19. 12 pp. May 1955. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1955 (and Preliminary April). Part 
83, No. 55-23. 12 pp. June 1955. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1955 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, 
No. 55-26. 12 pp. July 1955. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1955 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, 
No. 55-29. 12 pp. August 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1955 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, 
No. 55-31. 12 pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1955 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No. 55-38. 12 pp. October 1955. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1955 (and Preliminary September). 
Part 3, No. 55-41. 12 pp. November 1955. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1955 (and Preliminary October), 
Part 3, No. 55-48. 12 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1955 (and Preliminary November). 
Part 3, No. 56-2. 12 pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1955 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 56-10. 12 pp. February 1956. 20 cents. 
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——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1955, and Comparisons With 1949- 
54. Part 3, No. 56-13. 12 pp. March 1956. 20 cents. 


——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1955-January 1956 (and Preliminary Febru- 
ary). Part 3, No. 56-16. 12 pp. April 1956. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1956 (and Preliminary March). Part 
3, No. 56-18. 12 pp. May 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1956 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 56-22. 12 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1956 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, 
No. 56-26. 12 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1956 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, 
No. 56-29. 12 pp. July 1956. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1956 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, 
No. 56-32. 12 pp. August 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1956 (and Preliminary August). Part 3, 
No. 56-40. 12 pp. October 1956. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1956 (and Preliminary September). 
Part 3, No. 56-45. 12 pp. November 1956. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1956 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 56-52. 12 pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1956 (and Preliminary November). 
Part 3, No. 57-2. 12 pp. January 1957. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and'Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1956 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 57-5. 12 pp. February 1957. 20 cents. 


——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1956-January 1957 (and Preliminary Febru- 
ary). Part 3, No. 57-11. 12 pp. April 1957. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1957 (and Preliminary March). 
Part 3, No. 57-15. 12 pp. May 1957. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1957 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 57-20. 12 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1957 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, 
No. 57-24. 12 pp. July 1957. 20 cents. 

—— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1957 (and Preliminary June). Part 38, 
No. 57-26. 12 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1957 (and Preliminary July), Part 3, No. 
57-31. 12 pp. September 1957. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1957 (and Preliminary August). Part 
3, No. 57-35. 12 pp. October 1957. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1957 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 57-43. 12 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1957 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 58-5. 12 pp. February 1958. 20 cents. 


Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1957-January 1958 (and Preliminary Febru- 
ary). Part 3, No. 58-10. 12 pp. April 1958. 20 cents. 
——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
Annual 1951-57 and January-February 1958. Part 3, 


No. 58-14. 12 pp. May 1958. 20 cents. 
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Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1958 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No, 58-25. 12 pp. August 1958. 20 cents. 

——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1958 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, 
No. 58-26. 12 pp. August 1958. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1958 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, 
No. 58-29. 12 pp. September 1958. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1958 (and August Exports). Part 3, 
No. 58-36. 12 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1958 (and September Exports). Part 
3, No. 58-40. 12 pp. November 1958. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1958 (and October Exports). Part 
3, No. 58-45. 12 pp. December 1958. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1958 (and November Exports). Part 
3, No. 59-4. 12 pp. January 1959. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1958 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 59-10. 12 pp. March 1959. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1958 (and Comparisons with 1952- 
57). Part 3, No. 59-13. 12 pp. April 1959. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1959 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 
No. 59-17. 12 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1959. Part 3, No. 59-24. 12 pp. July 
1959. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-29. 12 pp. August 
1959. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1959. Part 3, No. 59-42. 4 pp. September 
1959. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1959. Part 3, No. 59-38. 4 pp. October 
1959. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1959. Part 3, No. 59-43. 8 pp. No- 
vember 1959. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1959. Part 3, No. 59-50. 4 pp. Decem- 
ber 1959. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1959. Part 3, No. 60-1. 4 pp. Janu- 
ary 1960. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1959 (and Comparisons with 1953- 
58). Part 3, No. 60-6. 12 pp. March 1960. 20 cents. 
Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1960 (and selected earlier quarters). 
Part 3, No. 60-16. 12 pp. May 1960. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1960. asd 8, No. 60-22. 12 pp. July 
1960. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import ‘Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1960. Part 3, No. 60-24. 12 pp. August 
1960. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1960. Part 3, No. 60-29. 12 pp. Septem- 
ber 1960. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1960. Part 3, No. 60-32. 12 pp. Octo- 
ber 1960. 20 cents. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1960. Part 3, No. 60-42. 12 pp. 
December 1960. 20 cents. 
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—~Total Export Trade of the United States, Annual 1953, 
1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956’and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-6. 4 pp. March 1958. 20 cents. 

——Total Import Trade of the United States, Annual 1953, 
1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-8. 4 pp. March 1958. 20 cents. 


~Trade of the United States With Africa, Annual 1956 
and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 through June 1958. 
Part 3, No. 58-34. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, Years, 1956-58, 
and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 
59-25. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

—~Trade of the United States With Africa, Years, 1956-58, 
and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959, Part 3, No. 
59-37. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

——~Trade of the United States With Africa, Years 1958-59, 
and Half-Years, January-June 1958-60. Part 3, No. 
60-44. 4 pp. December 1960. 20 cents. 


——<Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. June 1955. 
20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-39. 4 pp. September 1956. 20 cents. 

— Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 


-Trade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. December 1954, 20 cents. 

— Trade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 
July 1956. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 
December 1957. 20 cents. 


——~—Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons, With 1952-54. Part 3 No. 56-30. 28 
pp. August 1956. 20 cents. 

———Trade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 57-34. 32 pp. 
October 1957. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Latin America, Annual 
1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 through June 1958. 
Part 3, No. 58-37. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 cents. 

———Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. 
Part 3, No. 59-27. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

——~Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. 
Part 3, No. 59-35. 44 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

~—— Trade of the United States With Latin America, Years 
1958-59, and Half-Years, January-June 1958-60. Part 
3, No. 60-31. 4 pp. October 1960. 20 cents. 


—~Trade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. June 1956. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Near East, Annual 
1957 and Earlier Years, Quarterly Apri! 1957 Through 
June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-35. 4 pp. October 1958. 20 
cents. 

——~Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 1958. 
Part 3, No. 59-26. 4 pp. July 1959. 20 cents. 

—~Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 1959. Part 
3, No. 59-41. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 
~———-Trade of the United States With the Near East, Years, 
1958-59, and Half-Years, January-June, 1958-60. Part 
8, No. 60-38. 4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 
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——Trade of the United States With New Zealand, January- 
June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 1954. 
Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 


—LTrade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 
East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 
54-7. 4 pp. November 1954. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia, Annual 1956, and 1957. Quarterly 
April 1957 through June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-33. 4 pp. 
October 1958. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia, Years 1956-58, and Half-Years, July 
1957-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-22. 4 pp. June 1959. 
20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern 
and Eastern Asia, Years, 1956-58, and Half-Years, Jan- 
uary 1958-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-34. 4 pp. October 
1959. 20 cents. | 
Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeast- 
ern, and Eastern Asia, Years, 1958-59, and Half-Years, 
January-June, 1958-60. Part 3, No. 60-37. 4 pp. No- 
vember 1960. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. May 1955. 20 cents. 

~——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc 1948 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No. 57-22. 4 pp. June 1957. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1956- 
57. Part 3, No. 58-18. 8 pp. June 1958. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1957- 
58. Part 3, No. 59-21. 8 pp. May 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 
1949-53. Part 3. No. 54-14. 8 pp. December 1954. 20 
cents. 


Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. September 1955. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 
pp. December 1956. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, An- 
nual 1956 and 1957, Quarterly April 1957 Through June 
1958. Part, 3, No. 58-31. 4 pp. September 1958. 20 cents. 
Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1957, 
and Comparisons with 1955-56. Part 3, No. 59-8. 52 pp. 
February 1959. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1956-58, and Half-Years, July 1957-December 
1958. Part 3, No. 59-19. 4 pp. June 1959. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1956-58, and Half-Years, January 1958-June 
1959. Part 3, No. 59-39. 4 pp. October 1959. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 
Years, 1958-59, and Half-Years, January-June, 1958-60. 
Part 3, No. 60-34. 4 pp. November 1960. 20 cents. 


———United States Foreign Trade, Commodity by Area, An- 

nual 1953, 1956, 1957, and Quarterly 1956 and 1957. 
_ Part 3, No. 58-9. 4 pp. April 1958. 20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Automobiles and Other Transportation 
Equipment, and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 58-44. 4 pp. December 
1958. 20 cents. 

———U. S. Imports of Automobiles and Other Transportation 
Equipment, and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-58. Part 3, No. 59-36. 4 pp. October 
1959. 20 cents. 

——United States Imports of Free and Dutiable Goods and 
Average Rates of Duty, 1956 and 1957. Part 3, No. 
58-20. 4 pp. July 1958. 20 cents. 

——United States Imports of Free and Dutiable Goods and 
Average Rates of Duty, 1958. Part 3, No. 59-40. 4 pp. 
October 1959. 20 cents. 
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——United States Imports of Free and Dutiable Goods and 
Average Rates of Duty, 1959. Part 3, No. 60-46. 4 pp. 
December 1960. 20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manu- 
factures and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-57. Part 3, No. 58-24. 8 pp. August 
1958. 20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manu- 
factures and Comparisons with U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-58. Part 3, No. 59-33. 8 pp. September 
1959. 20 cents. 

——U. S. Imports of Textiles, Apparel, and Related Manu- 
factures and Comparisons With U. S. Production and 
Exports, 1954-59. Part 3, No. 60-26. 8 pp. August 1960. 
20 cents. 

——-U. S.-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce. 


Part 4, 
No. 55-25. 4 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 


——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-September 1956. Part 3, No. 57-3. 4 pp. January 
1957. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-December 1956 and Comparisons With 1955. Part 
3, No. 57-9. 4 pp. April 1957. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-23. 4 pp. July 1957. 20 
cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-June 1957. Part 3, No. 57-32. 4 pp. September 
1957. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-September 1957.. Part 3, No. 57-54. 4 pp. Decem- 
ber 1957. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-December 1957. Part 3, No. 58-21. 4 pp. July 1958. 
20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-June 1958. Part 3, No. 58-32. 4 pp. October 1958. 
20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Aréas, Janu- 
ary-September 1958. Part 3, No. 59-1. 4 pp. January 
1959. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-December 1958. Part 3, No. 59-16. 4 pp. May 1959. 
20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-June 1959. Part 3, No. 59-30. 4 pp. September 
1959. 20 cents. / 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-September 1959. Part 3, No. 59-46. 4 pp. November 
1959. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-December 1959. Part 3, No. 60-7. 4 pp. March 1960. 
20, cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, Janu- 
ary-March 1960. Part 3, No. 60-17. 4 pp. June 1960. 
20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
June 1960. Part 3, No. 60-25. 4 pp. August 1960. 20 
cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1960. Part 3, No. 60-43. 4 pp. December 
1960. 20 cents. 


Upper Volta, Republic of 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the West African States 
of the French Community. Part 1, No. 60-12. 14 pp. 
February 1960. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-78. 2 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 

——Liceftsing and Exchange Controls, French West Africa. 
Part 2, No. 58-49. 4 pp. July 1958. 10 cents. 
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——Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, 
No. 56-80. 6 pp. August 1956. 10 cents. 


Uruguay 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Uruguay. Part 1, No. 
60-34. 18 pp. August 1960. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-41. 5 pp. April 1955. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-43. 6 pp. May 1956. 10*cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-50. 
4 pp. December 1955. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1956-57, Part 3, No. 58-19. 
4 pp. June 1958. 20 cents. t 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Uruguay, Part 2, No. 
60-22. 3 pp. June 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57- 
113.) 
Living Conditions in Uruguay. Part 2, No. 58-80. 6 pp. 
November 1958. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Uruguay. Part 2, No. 56-104. 
8 pp. November 1956. 10 cents. 


Venezuela 


——Civil Aviation in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 57-8. 16 pp. 
May 1957. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Venezuela, 1958. Part 1, No. 
59-49. 9 pp. April 1959. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 56-16. 9 pp. 
December 1956. 20 cents. ; 
——Economic Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 

1959. Part 1, No. 60-9, 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Venezuela, 1956-57. Part 3, No. 58-41. 
4 pp. November 1958. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 58-35. 
2 pp. May 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-44.) 
Insurance Market in Venezuela. Part 1, No. 56-68. 10 
pp. July 1956. 10 cents. 

——Law of Installment Sales in Venezuela. Part 1, No. 59- 
13. 3 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 
55-54.) 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Venezuela. Part 2, 
No. 59-83. 3 pp. November 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded 
No. 56-84.) 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Venezuela. Part 
2, No. 59-6. 3 pp. January 1959. 10 cents. 

—— Pharmaceutical Regulations of Venezuela. Part 2, No. 
57-112. 5 pp. October 1957. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Venezuela. Part 2, No. 58-4. 10 
pp. June 1958. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 55-84.) 
——Principal Manufacturing Industries in Venezuela. Part 

1, No. 58-70. 26 pp. September 1958. 10 cents. 

——Railroad Expansion in Venezuela. Part 4, No. 56-1. 5 
pp. January 1956. 20 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Venezuela. Part 2, 
No. 56-43. 2 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. 


Viet-Nam 


——Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam. Part 1, No. 59-52. 16 pp. May 1959. 10 cents. 
(Superseded No. 56-4.) 

——Civil Aviation in the Republic of Viet-Nam. Part 4, 
No. 57-16. 7 pp. December 1957. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Viet-Nam, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-29. 5 pp. March 1957. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Far East and Oceania, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-7. 22 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Viet-Nam. Part 1, No. 58- 
65. 12 pp. August 1958. 10 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Viet-Nam. Part 2, No. 60-69. 


2 pp. December 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 57-82.) 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Viet-Nam. Part 2, 
No. 57-77. 4 pp. August 1957. 10 cents. 
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-Preparing Shipments to Viet-Nam. Part 2, No. 59-63. 
6 pp. August 1959. 10 cents. 
Western Hemisphere 
~~Economie Developments in the Western Hemisphere, 
1959. Part 1, No. 60-9. 20 pp. March 1960. 10 cents. 
—-Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations. Part 1, No. 
59-11. 2 pp. February 1959. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 


55-79.) 


Yemen . 
Basic Data on the Economy of Yemen. Part 1, No. 60-2. 
8 pp. January 1960. 10 cents. 

Yugoslavia 


—Basic Data on the Economy of Yugoslavia. Part 1, No. 


= 15 pp. April 1960. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

55-91.) 

—— Doing Business in Yugoslavia. Part 1, No. 55-98. 3 pp. 
October 1955. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Yugoslavia, 1957. Part 1, 

No. 58-35. 5 pp. April 1958. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57- 

29. 4 pp. August 1957. 20 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Yugoslavia. Part 2, 

No. 56-45. 3 pp. May 1956. 10 cents. (Superseded No. 

55-64.) 

Preparing Shipments to Yugoslavia. Part 2, No. 55-6. 

4 pp. March 1955. 10 cents. 

———Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Yugoslavia. Part 2, 
No. 56-87. 2 pp. September 1956. 10 cents. 














MA Reminder ... 


that your cooperation in 


post office box numbers. 


25, D.C. 


to all U.S. manufacturers and exporters with representatives abroad 


OPERATION AGENCY 
INDEX 


will help put prospective foreign buyers in prompt touch with local 
sources of supply for your products. 


@ A copy of form FC-30 should be filled out for each of your agents, 
distributors, and licensees in each foreign country. In listing your 
foreign representatives, please use their street addresses instead of 


INFORMATION AND FORMS are available from the United States Department 
of Commerce Field Office in your area or from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Finnish Stores Want. 


U.S. Consumer Goods 


An ideal opportunity to introduce a 
variety of U.S. consumer goods to the 
expanding Finnish market will be made 
possible through “American Trade 
Weeks” to be held during the U.S. 
Industries Exhibit in Helsinki, Finland, 
May 26 to June 11. 

Local Finnish retail stores plan to 
purchase a half million dollars worth 
of U.S. consumer goods in a wide range 
of products. Many stores and import- 
ers presently do nat have arrange- 
ments or connections with U.S. export- 
ers and primarily are interested in the 
following lines: Hardware, housewares, 
apparel of all types and fabrics, sports 
articles and clothing, toys, men’s and 
women’s hats, shoes, lingerie, station- 
ery, ladies’ dress accessories, medium- 
price records, notions, portable electric 
appliances (220 volts a.c.-50 cycles), 
and general department store merchan- 
dise. 


Trade Lists Available 


U.S. firms interested in this unusual 
opportunity to enter the Finnish mar- 
ket are urged to make offers to Fin- 
nish importers as soon as practicable. 
Trade lists of Finnish importers are 
available in the following commodity 
classifications: Dry goods and clothing 
(includes department stores); electri- 
cal supplies and equipment; hardware; 
musical instruments; office supplies and 
equipment, sporting goods, toys, and 
games. These lists contain information 
on the importers and dealers of the par- 
ticular commodities and may be ob- 
tained for $2 each from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., or any 
of the field offices of the Department 
of Commerce. 

This opportunity is in conjunction 
with a U.S. solo exhibit, in which U.S. 
goods will be displayed or demonstrated. 
Many of the Finnish stores will be in- 
troducing U.S. produce for the first 
time, because this will be the first in- 
stance of such an elaborate American 
display of its type in Finland. A great 
deal of emphasis will be placed on 
household goods, appliances, and con- 
veniences. In this manner, the exhibit 
will serve to advertise the many pos- 
sibilities of importing consumer goods 
from the United States. 

Interested firms are advised to utilize 
their own channels or to make use of 
services provided by the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce in establishing contacts 
with Finnish firms well in advance of 
the exhibit date to afford adequate time 
for shipments to arrive before the open- 
ing date of May 26. 
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Eight Foreign Governments Invite 
Tenders for Equipment, Supplies 


GEVERAL foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. 


suppliers. 


Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Ceylon 


White cotton waste, 50 long tons; col- 
ored cotton waste, 50 long tons; cleaned 
and well teased No. 1 quality, in pressed 
bales of 3 to 4 cwt. each, banded with 
hoop iron; mild steel angles, 10,000 
ewt., sizes ranging from 1% by 1% by 
1% in. by 14/16 ft. to 3 by 3 by % in. 
by 24 ft.; bids invited until March 14 
by Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry 
of Finance, P.O. Box 500, Colombo.* 


india 


Milk, 1,320 long tons, tinned, evapo- 
rated, unsweetened, for Army Purchase 
Organization, Ministry of Food and 
Agriculture, New Delhi 1; bids invited 
until 2:30 p.m., January 27 by Director, 
India Supply Mission, 2536 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 8, D.C. 
Reference A-143. 

Electrical testing equipment, specifi- 
cation No. AK 10 (D/ENQ/220), bid 
deadline January 24; power and control 
cables, specification No. AK 11 (D/ 
ENQ/221), February 4; bids invited 
by Office of Superintending Engineer 
(Projects), Madhya Pradesh Electric- 
ity Board, Jabalpur; specification No. 
AK 10 (D/ENQ/220) may be obtained 
on payment of $2.10 per set, and speci- 
fication AK 11 (D/ENQ/221) for 
$10.50, from India Supply Mission in 
Washington, D.C. 


lran 


Paper, 200 tons; bids invited until 
February 12 by Iranian Tobacco Mo- 
nopoly, Tehran.* 


Iraq 


X-ray units, 14; bids invited until 
February 2 by President, Central For- 
eign Purchasing Board, Baghdad; terms 
and specifications may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Board, Ministry 
of Finance, on payment of $2.80 per 
set. 


New Zealand 


Incinerator units, 2, capacity each 60 
ton per 24 hr.; bids invited until May 
1 by Purchasing Officer, Atwaters 
Bldg., Queen St., Auckland; contract 
documents may be obtained from that 





authority; specification for design, sup- 
ply, and installation of 2 incinerators 
and associated equipment.* 


Pakistan 


Paper sleeves, about 2.5 million, vari- 
ous sizes, for insulating joints in con- 
ductors of paper core cable; tender 
No. PVR.2-24/60/343; bids invited un- 
til February 2 by Purchase Coordinat- 
ing Officer, Block No. 32, Posts and 
Telegraphs Director General, Karachi.* 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed. of 


Bed sheeting, 15,000 yds., 62 in. wide; 
and white, bleached calico, 10,000 yd.; 
tender No. GCS.194; airplane balloon 
cloth, bleached, 15,000 yd., 36/37 in.; 
tender No. GCS.195; bids invited until 
January 27 by Controller, Government 
Central Stores, P.O. Box 8096, Cause- 
way, Southern Rhodesia. Specifica- 
tions: and bidding documents may be 
obtained from that agency. ' 


Sudan 


Air compressor, 1, motor-driven, 600 
c.f.m.; bid deadline January 30; lathe, 
1, heavy-duty motor-driven; February 
18; bids invited by Sudan Government 
Purchasing Agent, 3-5 Cleveland Row, 
St. James’s, London S.W.1.* 





Ceylon Textile Corporation 
In Market for Raw Cotton 


The National Textile Corporation, 
established by the Government of Cey- 
lon, is arranging for the supply of raw 
cotton to its cotton spinning mill which 
is expected to begin operation by the 
end of March. Planned production for 
the mill is 1 million pounds of yarn 
in this year and double this amount in 
1962. 

U.S. firms interested in supplying the 
mill’s raw cotton requirements should 
send offers to The Secretary, National 
Textile Corporation, 48 Sri Jinaratana 
Road, Colombo 2, Ceylon. 





Spain’s cotton crop for the 1960-61 
season (August-July) is now estimated 
at 340,000 bales (500 pounds gross). 
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BID BM INVITATIONS ON 
dj If FINANCED PROJECTS 





Foreign Governments through their 
authorized agencies invite tenders on 
projects financed by the U.S. Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the source given. 

If available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 


India 

Manufacture, testing before dispatch, 
delivery to nearest railway station, to 
site of electrical testing equipment for 
Amarkantak (Birsinghpur) thermal 
power station. Tender No. AK-10. 
Procurement expected to be made with 
DLF financing. Bids invited until 
January 24 by Superintending Engi- 
neer (Projects), Madhya Pradesh Elec- 
tricity Board, Jabalpur, where copies 
of specifications, details of work, con- 
ditions of tendering and tender forms 
may be obtained on payment of 10 
rupees ($2.10) each, by money order 
or in cash to the Regional Accounts 
Officer. Money orders sent directly to 
the Office of the Superintending Engi- 
neer (Projects) toward cost of spe- 
cifications, shall not be accepted. 


Manufacture, testing before dispatch, 
delivery to the nearest railway station, 
off loading at site, and erection of power 
and control cables, and other allied 
work for the Amarkantak (Birsingh- 
pur) thermal power station. AK-11. 
Expected to be made with DLF financ- 
ing. Project specifications, may be ob- 
tained from the Regional Accounts Of- 
ficer for 50 rupees ($10.50) per copy. 

Sheet piles, 1,000 long tons; bids in- 
vited until February 8 by Government 
of India, Ministry of Steel, Mines and 
Fuel, Iron and Steel Control, 33, Netaji 


Subhas Road, Calcutta 1. DLF loan 
No. 138A, tender No. DLF/13A/80, 
worldwide. Copies of detailed specifica- 


tions, terms, and conditions may be ob- 
tained from the India Supply Mission, 
2536 Massachusetts Ave., NW., Wash- 
ington 8, D.C.* 

The Government of India has an- 
nounced the following corrigenda and 
addenda to DLF loan No. 13A, tender 
No. DLF/13A/78, worldwide, previously 
announced in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Jan. 9: No. 1: page 3 of Schedule 


Part II, Item No. 49, in place of exist-. 


ing entries, add GI. Wires, 12G, 25 
tons; No. 2: page 3 of Schedule Part 
Il: change Item Numbers 1 to 3, 50 to 
52 and 54, Caleutta, revised port of 
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arrival; 4 to 40, 43, 46 to 49 and 53, 
Bombay, 41, 42, 44 and 45, Madras. 


Israel 


Hevi-Duty Electric Co. or equal fur- 
nace 2,500°F type 153012, complete with 
transformer, brown model No. 105C 
4PS22 indicating control pyrometer. 
DLF loan No. 66, subauthorization. No. 
66/354, worldwide. 

Chlorine compressor, 2, Nash, or 
equal 1256, in standard acid cast iron 
construction with base and coupling, 
separator and 125 hp., 1,450 rpm, 3 
phase, 50 cycle, 440 v. totally enclosed, 
fan-cooled motor with tropical protec- 
tion; stainless heat exchanger, Ross or 
equal Model 814 SSCF. DLF loan No. 
66, subauthorization No. 66/355, world- 
wide. ° 

Bids invited until Januarf 27, by 
Government of Israel Supply Mission, 
250 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y., 
attention, N. Nisen. Delivery desired 
by April. Tenders should bear sub- 
authorization numbers and prepared 
on the basis of f.a.s. U.S. or European 
port. Prices itemized and both trade 
and cash discounts shown. Suppliers 
may devise own forms for submitting 
tenders. 


Pakistan 


Tender notice concerning a lifting 
erane to be installed in a storehouse in 
the Lyallpur Grid Station, West Pakis- 
tan, has been issued by the Water & 
Power Development Authority through 
the consultant firm Societa Montecatini 
Settore Energia, Largo G. Donegani 
1-2, Milano, Italy. 

Specifications call for 1 crane com- 
plete with hand-operated mechanism; 
a single girder sustaining the crane 
complete with wheels and hand-oper- 
ated mechanism for transferring move- 
ments; rails for the transferring move- 
ments; supporting iron profiles; and 
bed plates and fixing materials. Lift- 
ing capacity is 5 tons. Bids to be sub- 
mitted on or before January 30. Spe- 
cifications available for reference from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. DLF loan No. 29, world- 
wide, project No. 122, inquiry 10-B. 

Equipment and machinery to manu- 
facture l-ton glacial acetic acid and 
able to feed sufficient acetic acid for 
24-hour production of 1-ton ethyl acet- 
ate from sugar-molasses. DLF loan 
No. 100, amount of credit $121,800, 
worldwide. Bids invited until January 





31 by The National Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd., P.O. Box 18, Lyallpur, West 
Pakistan.* 


Modern scientific tannery equipment 
and machinery for manufacture of 
leathers for sporting equipment. DLF 
loan No. 100, amount of credit $57,750, 
worldwide. Bids invited until January 
30 by Lasco Industries, Ltd., Wazir- 
pura, Sialkot City, West Pakistan.* 


Cast iron sinkers, 45, complete with 
mooring ring and forelock shackles, 16 
of 30 ewt. each, 15 of 20 cwt. and 14 
of 15 ewt. each; buoy-laying tender 130 
ft. in length; hydrographic survey/in- 
spection launches, 10; steel plated chan- 
nel buoys, 45, complete with moorings 
and lighting equipment; heavy duty 
road transport vehicles, 5. DLF loan 
No. 83, worldwide. 

Bids invited until January 31 by 
Chief Executive, Conservancy and 
Pilotage, East Pakistan Inland Water 
Transport Authority, P.I.D.C. Bldg., 
Montijheel, Dacca 2, East Pakistan. 
Tenders received for construction and 
supply of items, c.&f. Chittagong/ 
Chalna. Specifications, drawings, and 
conditions of contract may be obtained 
for $4.20. Tenders opened February 1 
in Conference Hall of the Authority.* 

Complete dyeing plant for wool tops, 
complete recombing plant for wool tops, 
boiler complete with equipment and ac- 
cessories, and complete 1,000 spindies 
spinning plant. DLF loan No. 100, 
amount of credit $220,500, worldwide. 
Bids invited until January 31 by Watan 
Woollen Mills, Ltd., Westridge, Rawal- 
pindi, West Pakistan.* 

Supply, erection, and commissioning 
of approximately 220.9 miles of 3-phase, 
66-kv. single circuit transmission lines, 
using DOG conductor and 1 overhead 
ground wire on lattice steel-type towers. 
DLF loan No. 79, tender No. T-79-10, 
worldwide. 

Bids invited until February 14 by 
West Pakistan Water and Power Devel- 
opment Authority, Lahore, West Pakis- 
tan. Copies of tender notice, specifica- 
tions, terms, and conditions may be ob- 
tained from the U.S. office of Miner & 
Miner, International, Inc., P.O. Box 
748, Greeley, Colorado.* 


Supply and installation of a radio 
mobile V.H.P. network in East Pakis- 
tan to provide telephone communication 
facilities to inland river crafts, etc. 
DLF loan No. 83, tender No. Pur-21- 
13/60/338, worldwide. Bids invited 
until February 6 by Purchase Coor- 
dinating Officer, Posts & Telegraphs 
Directorate General, Block No. 32, Sec- 
retariat, Frere Road, Karachi. 

Copies of specifications may be ob- 
tained from Miss Eleanor Renwick, Of- 
fice of the Commercial Secretary; Em- 
bassy of Pakistan, 2315 Massachusetts 
Ave., NW., Washington 8, D.C. 

(See DLF, page 27) 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 








Indonesian Firm Seeks 
Chemicals and Seeds 


Bids for the supply of agricultural 
chemicals and vegetable seeds are re- 
quested by P. T. Mirasari, Ltd., of 22 
Kali Besar Barat, Djakarta, Indonesia. 
Quotations should be based on f.o.b. and 
c. and f. and should indicate estimated 
delivery dates. Interested firms should 
write directly to Mirasari, Ltd. WTD 
10/4/60. 

The following agricultural chemicals 
are requested in the quantities indi- 
cated in kilograms: 


Poisonous eb eho 165,135; copper*sul- 
fate, 317,809; 30 percent wettable 
owder (WP), 266 620; DT, 50 percent 
WP, 194,805; lead arsenate, 97,830; copper 
LE a 98,01 6; aldrin, "40 percent Fr, 
108,450; dieldrin, 50 percent P, 127,740; 
Endrin, 50 percent WP, 98,710; derris pow- 
der, 33,325; toxaphene, 3 010; arsenic, 1,500; 
Medol, 110; Arcotine D25, 1,850; sulfur dust, 
12,000; Metaldehyde, 1 700; nicotine sulfur, 
2,000; carbonium plantarium, 600; paraffin, 
2,000; ye ge sete 200; calcium arse- 
nate, 100,000; Cupra Wilt, 50 percent WP/ 
0.B.21, 20,000; ounthiogs 20 percent EC, 
4,000; ceresin, ’200; methyl] parathion, 9,600; 
Folidol, 8,000; cyanide dust, 6,000; sodium 
cyanide, unknown; Cidico, 6,000; and War- 
farin rodenticide, 2,000 


The following vegetable seeds are re- 
quested in the quantities indicated in 
kilograms: 


White cabbage, 6,455; chinese cabbage, 4,- 
402; celery, 1,321; beet, 674; sugar pea, 
4,409; head lettuce, 1,233; tomato, 1,274; 
potato, 1,012,116; leek, 70; flower seeds, 
15; carrot, 45; chinese mustard, 350; chi- 
nese radish, 780; lettuce, 8; radish, 40; kohl- 
rabi, 20; cauliflower, 20; bone cole, 20; 
brussels sprouts, 20; savoy cabbage, 20; and 
brunswijker cabbage, 200 





Electrical Items Sought 
By Jordan Cement Plant 


Bids are invited until February 25 by 
the Jordan Cement Factories Co., P.O. 
Box 610, Amman, Jordan, for electrical 
equipment estimated to cost from 
$140,000 to $180,000. The equipment, 
required to run cement machinery of 
No. 3 kiln, includes motors, controllers 
and switches, cables, low- and high- 
tension switchboards, lighting installa- 
tions, and poles. 

A copy of invitation to tender, with 
conditions and technical specifications, 
site plan, list of motors, and sketch of 
switchboard, are available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 





. 

U.S. exports of foeign and domestic 
merchandise in November are estimated 
at $1,817 million, the Bureau of the 
Census has announced, 
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Planned 


COWSTRUCTION PROJECTS 





Supplementary information on 
items followed by an asterisk is 
available to U.S. firms domiciled in 
the United States from Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 


DENMARK—Gulf Oil Corporation 
intends to construct oil refinery at 
Stiganaes, on southwest coast of Zea- 
land. Intended capacity is 1.5 million 
tons of crude oil annually. Construc- 
tion scheduled to begin in April with 
completion set for late 1962. Estimated 
cost is 1 million kroner (1 krone=—US 
$.145). 


Danish Shell reportedly plans to set 
up 2 million ton refinery at Vejlby, 
north of Jutland port of Frederica. 


TRAQ—Construction of office build- 
ing planned for Baghdad Electricity 
Services. Proposed building to have 19 
stories; expected to cost between $3,- 
920,000 and $5,600,000. Construction 
scheduled to begin in 1 year. Further 
information may be obtained from 
Sayid Madhat Amin, Director General 





Cctric 
Current 


Abroad 


types, phases, 
cycles, voltages 


25 cents 


from Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C., or U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. 











of the National Electricity Services, 
Baghdad, Iraq: 


LEBANON—Local press _ indicates 
Government considering proposal to es- 
tablish new Government city. Specific 
details not available. 


SURINAM—Public Works Depart 
ment of Surinam, Paramaribo, consid- 
ering several long range construction 
projects. Since Government policy en- 
courages participation of local con- 
tracting firms to maximum extent, U.S. 
firms interested in competing for con- 
tract awards should submit bids 
through Surinam firms. 


Plans presently being drawn up for 
new harbor development at Para- 
maribo. Bids for the 15 million guilder 
(100 guilders—US$53.75) project to 
be invited during second half of 1961. 
Work expected to extend over period 
of 2 to 3 years. 

Construction of 1 to 2 million guilder 
public market also contemplated at 
Paramaribo. Execution of this plan to 
take place within next 2 years. 

It is reported that plans will be 
drawn up within next 5 years for es- 
tablishment of hydroelectric plant. 
Work to be known as Saramacca proj- 
ect, and will require construction of 
several small dams. Total cost esti- 
mated at 20 million guilders. 

Low-income housing program, the 
Flora project, will be launched within 
next 3 years. An estimated 4,000 
houses will be built under this plan. 
Further details will be made available 
for publication shortly. 


SWITZERLAND—Final plans pres- 
ently being prepared for construction 
of Triemli Hospital in Zurich. Bids for 
actual construction work expected to 
be invited after December 1961. It 
may be expected that only Swiss con- 
tractors or foreign firms domiciled in 
Switzerland will be permitted to com- 
pete in bidding, but foreign firms may 
be invited to supply hospital equip- 
ment and material. Interested firms 
may obtain further details from Al- 
bert Moser, Adjunkt Hochbauamt, 
Bauamt der Stadt Zurich, Urania- 
strasse 7, Zurich 1, Switzerland.* 


YUGOSLAVIA—Zeljezara Sisak soon 
to construct skelp mill, consisting of 
breakdown mill and continuous rolling 
mill. The $8.5 million project will be 
financed through DLF loan.* 
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Mozambique To Buy 
Radio Equipment 


Bids are invited by Mozambique for 
supply and installation of scatter-radio 
link equipment estimated to cost over 
$1.5 million, the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, has reported. 

The project calls for supply and in- 
stallation of. multichannel forward 
seatter-radio link equipment between 
Laurenco Marques and Beira via Nam- 
aacha-Malvernia-Mount Xiluvo. Pay- 
ment will be 20 percent upon signing 
of contract of supply against acceptable 
bank guaranty; 30 percent on delivery 
of equipment in Laurenco Marques or 
Beira ports; 40 percent upon provi- 
sional acceptance of complete installa- 
tions; and 10 percent on final accept- 
ance. A provisional deposit of $39,- 
035 is required. 

Bids, in Portuguese, should reach 
Direccao Provincial dos Servicos Au- 
tonomos dos Correios, Telegrafos e 
Telefones de Mocambique, 4th Repar- 
ticao, Servicos Tecnicos (Mozambique 
Autonomous Services of Post, Tele- 
graph, and Telephone, 4th Bureau, 
Technical Services), Laurenco Marques 
by 11 a.m., February 1. Quotations 
should be in Mozambique’ escudos. 

Bidding conditions and contract stip- 
ulation data (programa de concurso 
and caderno de encargos), in Portu- 
guese, are available on loan from BFC’s 
Trade Development Division, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C. 





Frankfurt Purchasing Group 
Seeks U.S. Textile Samples 


FRANKFURT.—A central textile 
purchasing organization, GROHAG, is 
interested in receiving for display at 
its forthcoming fall and winter internal 
exhibition in early April hand samples 
of U.S. textile goods, especially women’s 
garments, knitwear (except men’s,) and 
men’s and women’s underwear in the 
lower- and medium-price range. 

Although such samples usually are 
imported under bond, GROHAG is pre- 
pared to consider other arrangements. 
Interested U.S. firms should write di- 
rectly to GROHAG Handelsgesellschaft 
m.b.H., Abteilung II, Wiesbaden-Bieb- 
rich, Gustav Stresemannring 15, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany. 

HADEKA, a similar purchasing or- 
ganization, also will hold its fall and 
winter showing in April. It is prepared 
to receive hand samples, including per- 
tinent sales literature, preferably in 
German, to avoid difficulties by the Ger- 
man firm in the translation of U.S. 
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technical terminology. HADEKA’s 
usual practice is to import such samples 
under bond or itself pay the customs 
duty and equalization tax and retain 
the items. 

The primary interest of the organi- 
zation is in knitwear, stockings, piece 
goods, and underwear. It will consider, 
however, offers in the following com- 
modities which it buys in bulk: Decora- 
tive fabrics; curtains; silk, wool, cot- 
ton, synthetics, printed, and other gar- 
ment fabrics; table linens and cloths; 
bed linen; toweling, baby goods and 
children’s wear; gloves (men’s, women’s 
and children’s); all types of bath and 
beachwear; aprons and step-in dresses; 
work clothes, and sportswear. 


U.S. firms desiring to take advantage 
of this offer should write directly to 
HADEKA-Handelszentrale Westdeuts- 
cher Kaufheauser GmbH, Frankfurt 
am Main, Rheingau Allee 102, Federal 
Republic of Germany.—U.S. Embassy. 





Machinery Prices 
Wanted in India 


The Indian Hume Pipe Co., Ltd., 
Construction House, Ballard Estate, 
Bombay, manufacturers of reinforced 
concrete pipe, steel pipe, and penstocks, 
wants quotations from U.S. suppliers 


as soon as possible for machinery and 


equipment used in manufacturing and 
erection of welded steel penstocks for 
the Sharavati Valley project under con- 
struction in Mysore State. The cost 
reportedly will be met from funds sanc- 
tioned to the project by the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund. : 


Specifications of the machinery and 
equipment wanted by the company are 
available on loan from the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Offers 
will be considered for supply of similar 
machinery and equipment which, in the 
opinion of suppliers, would be suitable. 


Pakistan Powerplant 
Open to U.S. Firms 


The Kuljian Corp., 1200 N. Broad 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., -has been com- 
missioned by the Water and Power 
Development Authority of West Pakis- 
tan to perform design, engineering, su- 
pervision of construction, and initial 
operation for a 15,000-kilowatt thermal 
powerplant installation in Quetta, Bal- 
uchistan. 

A complete document consisting of 
plans, specifications, and instructions 
to bidders soon will be available on 
the civil works portion of the project. 
The bid document will include supply 
and erection of all building material 
and equipment for construction of the 
powerplant and associated structures, 
access roads, earthwork, grading, and 
other work incident to the building con- 
struction. Structural steel will be fur- 
nished from the U.S. and erected under 
the contract. 


Firms should express their interest 
in bidding as soon as possible, enclos- 
ing information on their experience in 
the type of work on which they wish 
to bid. The documents may be ob- 
tained for $75 a set. This amount is 
not refundable. A set of bid documents 
will be available for review at Kul- 
jian’s Philadelphia office or at Kuljian 
Corp., International, 33-D, P.E.C.H.S., 
Karachi 29, Pakistan. 





Ghana To Air Condition 
Four Cocoa Warehouses 


The Chief Engineer, Port of Tema, 
Ghana, has been requested by the 
Cocoa Marketing Board to air condition 
4 cocoa warehouses at the port, each 
400 feet long, 170 feet wide, and 25 
feet high. 

Pending issuance of tenders by the 
Government of Ghana, the Chief En- 
gineer would appreciate expressions of 
interest from U.S. firms experienced in 
similar air conditioning projects. 





SOURCES 
of 
CREDIT INFORMATION 


A guide to the 
principal foreign 
credit reporting 
facilities in the 
United States and 
in other countries 


30 cents 


Published by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 


Commerce Field Offices and 


Sold by Department of 


by the Superintendent of’ Documents, U.S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 








Patent Fuel Needed 
In Sierra Leone 


Quotations are required for 10,000 
long tons of patent fuel for locomotive 
firing in briquettes as large as possible 
up to 10 by 8 by 6% inches or about 
24% pounds in weight for the Sierra 
Leone Railway. Delivery is to be 
made in Freetown, Sierra Leone, in 
two installments, probably April/May 
and September/October. 

No quality specification is available 
but it should be high enough to make 
shipment to Sierra Leone an economic 
proposition. An analysis of the fuel 
offered should accompany the quota- 
tions. 

Alternative quotations f.a.s. U.S. port 
and c.&f. Freetown should be sent to 
A. J. Blundell (S/251/3), Crown 
Agents, 4 Millbank, London S.W.1, 
England. 





New British Store Potential 
Outlet for U.S. Products 


BIRMINGHAM.—The New Rack- 
hams, a department store owned by 
Harrods of London, has recently opened 
in Birmingham, England. A $28 mil- 
lion dollar undertaking, the new 8-story 
Harrods branch is one of the most 
mo@ern department stores in the city 
and presents a potential outlet for a 
wide range of U.S. products. These 
include children’s clothing and women’s 
sports clothes. 

In the line of accessories, U.S. cos- 
tume jewelry is very popular as is the 
whole line of plastic notions and novel- 
ties, particularly plastic place mats. 
In housewares, the larger capacity 
stoves, washers, and dishwashers are 
in demand. Small U.S. machines re- 
portedly do not compete pricewise with 
their British counterparts. Fire-re- 
sistant scatter rugs and novelty-value 
goods, find a ready market, 

Rackham buyers, in general, feel that 
the main problem’ of buying from the 
United States is that American mer- 
chandisers demand that one buy in vol- 
ume whereas the British buyer wants 
small quantities of a wide variety of 
goods. Another problem Rackham buy- 
ers discover in dealing with United 
States is that American selling seasons 
are different from those in Britain, In 
the United States the department stores 
are concerned with the Easter, vaca- 
tion, and Christmas trade; whereas in 
Britain there are just two main selling 
seasons, summer and winter. 

It is felt that as the new Rackhams 
develops the volume which is antici- 
pated in the Midlands, buyers gradually 
may be encouraged to purchase in in- 
creasing amounts.—U.S. Consulate. 


January 16, 1961 





New World Trade 


OPPORTUNITIES 





@ The firms and individuals named in the following lists have expressed 
interest in establishing new business connections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good 
repute, the U.S. Department of Commerce cannot assume responsibility for 
any transactions undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions 
should be taken; all trensactions are subject to prevailing laws and regula- 


tions in this country. and 


When available, dupplomentnty information as indicated by symbol (*) 
may be obtained on loan by firms domiciled in the United States from the 
Trade 


Opportunity Section, Trade Development Di 


ivision, Bureau of Foreign 


Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. - Requests 
for loan material should include the commodity as well as the foreign firm’s 


name and address. 
Industrial Classification (SIC). 


World Trade Directory (WTD) reports, 
tioned, are indicated by date of issuance. 


Trade opportunities are indexed under the Standard 


if available on firms men- 
A description of WTD reports 


and how to obtain them is given in this department. 





LEADS FOR EXPORTERS 








Commodities are wanted 
for direct purchase unless 
otherwise specified. 


201 Meat Products 
Germany 
Game, lard, meat preserves, and 
chilled and frozen poultry. Heinrich 
Kaspers (importer, wholesaler), 6 
Markatstrasse, Koeln. WTD 12/14/60. 
Fowl and fryers, turkeys, and rabbits. 
Hellmut Stimming (importer, whole- 
saler), 3 Breddestrasse, Witten/Ruhr. 
WTD 12/14/60. 


202 Dairy Products 


Germany 
Canned milk. Michael Poertzgen 
(importer, wholesaler), 61 Further- 


strasse, Neuss a. Rhein. WTD 12/15/60. 


203 Canned and Preserved Foods 
Germany 

Canned fruit and vegetables, also lux- 
ury food items. Hermann Braechter 
(importer, wholesaler), 31 Eugen-Lan- 
gen-Strasse, Koeln-Marienburg. WTD 
12/19/60. 

Canned fruit and vegetables. Direct 
purchase and agency. Mundt & Vorn- 
hagen (importer, wholesaler), 43 
Salierring, Koeln. WTD 12/19/60. 

Fish, fruit, and meat preserves; dried 
fruit; and vegetable juice. Michael 
Poertzgen (see 202). WTD 12/15/60. 


204 Grain Mill Products 


Germany 


Starch and starch products. Michael 
Poertzgen (see 202). 


207 Confectionery and Related 

Products 
Germany 

Nuts of all kinds. 
(see 202). 

Peanuts, salted peanuts, mixed nuts, 
and almonds; popeorn; corn curls; 
potato chips, and other snack articles. 
Felix Verkaufsgesellschaft mbH (im- 
porter, exporter), 4a Maulwurfsweg, 
Dortmund-Hoechsten. WTD 12/13/60. 

Sweetmeats, all kinds. Nil Kaffee- 
Gesellschaft mbH (importer, whole- 
saler, 374 Venloerstrasse, Koeln Ehren- 
feld. WTD 12/16/60. 


Michael Poertzgen 


209 Miscellaneous Foods 
Germany 


Coffee, in cans, and coffee extract. 
Nil Kaffee-Gesellschaft mbH (see 207). 


229 Miscellaneous Textile Goods 
France 

Cotton, rayon, silk, wool, synthetic 
textiles, etc. Direct purchase or agency. 
Bernheim & Fils (importing distrib- 
utor, manufacturer’s agent, commission 


agent, wholesaler), 40 rue des Jeuneurs, 
Paris 2e. WTD 12/19/60. 


231 Men’s Suits, Coats, and Overcoats 
France 


Ready-to-wear clothing. Direct pur- 
chase or agency. Bernheim & Fils (see 
229). 


233 Women’s Outerwear 


France 


Ready-to-wear clothing. Direct pur- 
chase or agency. Bernheim & Fils (see 
229). 
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239 Miscellaneous Fabricated Textile 
Products 


France 


Household linens. Direct purchase or 
agency. Bernheim & Fils (see 229). 


281 Industrial Chemicals 


Netherlands 


Solvents and automotive oil additives. 
Direct purchase and agency. Firm in- 
terested only in first-quality products. 
Firma L. J. Volkers (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent, com- 
mission merchant), 62-64 Sarphati- 
straat, Amsterdam. 


282 Plastic Materials and Synthetic 
Resins 


Netherlands 

Raw materials and pigments for plas- 
tic industry; and synthetie resins. Di- 
rect purchase and agency. Firma L. J. 
Volkers (see 281). 


342 Cutlery, Hand Tools, and General 
Hardware 


Germany 


Technical novelties, all kinds, suitable 
for shipboard use. Hagen & Co. (im- 
porting distributor, ship chandler), 38 


Deichstrasse, Hamburg 11. WTD 8/ 
16/60. 
Norway 

Hand tools. Direct purchase and 


agency. N. P. Stender A/S (importing 
distributor, wholesaler), 1 Smaastrand- 
gaten, Bergen. WTD 11/10/60. 


343 Heating Apparatus and Plumbing 
Fixtures 


England 


Flat panel radiators for central heat- 
ing systems, steel, very good quality. 
Should be non-dust-collecting and at- 
tractive. Ryaland (Manchester) Ltd. 
(manufacturer of pumping equipment; 
importing distributor), Condor Works, 
Rusholme Pl., Manchester 14. WTD 
12/14/60. 





Supply of Pharmaceuticals 
Required in Afghanistan 


The General Medical Depot of Kabul, 
a branch of the Royal Afghan Ministry 
of Health, has a pilot project underway 
to compound and bottle or make into 
tablets basic pharmaceutical products 
for use in Government hospitals. 

The Depot requires a total of 4,295 
pounds of various pharmaceuticals. A 
list of these pharmaceuticals is avail- 
able from the Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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364 Electric Lighting and Wiring 
Equipment 


Germany 


Fluorescent lamps, 300,000 to 500,000 
per annum, all kinds. Novalux-Ges. 
Brandenburg & Co. (manufacturer of 
lighting fixtures, exporter), 227 Wid- 
dersdorfer Strasse, Koeln-Braunsfeld. 
WTD 2/11/60. 


367 Electronic Components and 
Accessories 


Netherlands 


High-speed fuses; transistors, diodes, 
and other electronic components; and 
measuring and regulating equipment. 
Direct purchase and agency from U.S. 
manufacturers only. Mulder-Harden- 
berg (importing distributor, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 10 Michelangelostraat, 
Amsterdam. 


372 Aircraft and Parts 
Brazil 


Helicopter, 2- or 3-passenger, of U.S. 
rhanufacturer. Ceramica Sao Caetano 
S.A. (ceramics and refractory material 
manufacturer), Ave. Paulista 2073, 1° 
andar, Edificio Conjunto Nacional, Sao 
Paulo. Firm, in addition to factory in 
Sao Caetano do Sul, industrial suburb 
of Sao Paulo City, operates several 
quarries in State of Sao Paulo and 
elsewhere in Brazil. Wishes to pur- 
chase helicopter to facilitate and speed 
up transportation of technicians and 
supervisors to and between outlying 
operations. WTD 12/9/60. 





LEADS FOR AGENCIES 








Exclusive distributorship 
wanted only if specified. 


201 Meat Products 


Germany 


Game, and chilled and frozen poultry. 
Franz Brunnstein (wholesaler, agent), 
363 Hattingerstrasse, Bochum-Weit- 
mar. Principal customers are larger re- 
tail stores, co-operatives, and large 
chain stores. WTD 12/15/60. 

Canned meat, game, chilled and 
frozen poultry. J. & K. Grundmann 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer’s 
agent), 17 Am Nordpark, Wuppertal- 
Barmen. WTD 3/8/60. 


203 Canned and Preserved Foods 
British Guiana 


Canned fish, including salmon, tuna, 
sardines, and anchovies, inexpensive 
lines; dried beams and peas, medium 
quality. M. Hoosain Ganie (commis- 
sion merchant), 75 Breda St., George- 
town. WTD 12/12/60. 
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—_—_—_—"— 
Finland Nigeria 
Fresh and canned fruit; dry, pre- Reads 
pared, and canned food products, all Chellaré 
kinds. Oy Max Aue Ab (manufactur- porter, 
er’s agent), 5 Erottaja, Helsinki. WTD tiles, bh 
11/7/60. househo 
. ITD 4 
209 Miscellaneous Foods be 
Italy 233 We 
Linseed oil. Salvatore Scandurra Outer 
(manufacturer’s agent), No. 13, Via Union ¢ 
Veniero, Catania, Sicily. WTD 12/2/60. All t 
225 Knitwear Pty., L 
Sweden 236 Gi 
Women’s outer wear, manmade fibers. Netherl 
Sternberg-Textil AB (manufacturer’s i “wy | 
agent), 6 Arsenalsgatan, Stockholm C. Girls 
WTD 12/19/60. ers, tre 
years @ 
229 Miscellaneous Textile Goods 231). 
Denmark 
Piece goods for manufacture of adult 251 He 
clothing. Carl Frandsen & Son (manu- British 
facturer’s agent, solely owned firm), Livin 
33 Rungstedvej, Rungsted Kyst. WTD uphlost 
2/19/57. i er 
231 Men’s, Youths’, and Boys’ Suits, in mat 
Coats, and Overcoats chrome 
Netherlands pores 
Including boys’ cotton sweaters and eta 
trousers for 2- to 16-year age range; tour 
men’s readymade clothing, first quality, : 
lightweight category, on exclusive basis. 266 B: 
E. van Dinter (commission merchant, 
sales agent), 328 Herengracht, Amster- Malaye 
dam. WTD 12/2/60. Harc 
Union of South Africa ree: 
All types. A. G. Jorgensen (1956), sent 1 
Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent), indent 
Queen Elizabeth House, 151 Smit St., shipme 
Braamfontein, Johannesburg. WTD Haike 
12/12/60. ing in 
232 Men’s, Youths’, and Boys’ Lee | 
Furnishings WTD 
Men’s haberdashery, including shirts, 
ties, socks, and underwear; seconds, if France 
possible; medium to inexpensive qual- Incl 
ity. M. Hoosain Ganie (commission Nation 
agency), 75 Breda St., Georgetown. de Vic 
WTD 12/12/60. . 
Northern Nigeria Offers Sid 
Air-Conditioner Market War 
A potential market for cooling devices 
is reported to exist in Northern Nigeria. Al 
Local climatic and economic factors call Emba 
for a supply of evaporative cooling sys- establ 
tems, including under-dash automobile ers of 
air conditioners, rotary drum evapora- ber b 
tive coolers for car windows, and inex- avails 
pensive, simple automobile refrigera- Divisi 
tors. U.S. | 
Firms interested in this trade oppor- ingto 
tunity are invited to correspond directly Int 
with the U.S. Consulate in Kaduna, respo 
. Nigeria. bassy 
Januc 
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Nigeria 

Readymade goods, haberdashery. K. 
Chellaram & Sons (Nigeria) Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler and retailer of tex- 
tiles, building materials, provisions, 
household goods), 54 Marina, Lagos. 
WTD 4/11/60. 


233 Women’s, Misses’, and Juniors’ 
Outerwear 

Union of South Africa 
All types. A. G. Jorgensen (1956), 


| Pty., Ltd. (see 231). 


236 Girls’ Outerwear 
Netherlands 

Girls’ clothing, such as cotton sweat- 
ers, trousers, and skirts’ for 2- to 16- 


years age range. E. van Dinter (see 
231). 


251 Household Furniture 
British Guiana 

Living-room suites, with inexpensive 
uphlostered pieces, sofas, chairs, etc., 
minimum of stuffing, preferably sold 
in matching sets; and dinette sets, with 
chrome and tubular steel tables and 
chairs, inexpensive as possible; small 
sets preferred. Eclipse Agencies (com- 
mission agency), P. O. Box 853, George- 
town. WTD 8/10/60. 


266 Building Board 
Malaya 


Hardboard, % in. thick, 4 by 8 ft. 
panels; fiberboard, soft, % in. thick, 
4 by 8 ft. panels. Firm wishes to repre- 
sent U.S. manufacturer, supplier as 
indent agent on commission basis with 
shipments made directly to buyers. 
Haikew Overseas Trading Co. (import- 
ing indent agent), P. O. Box No. 5, 
Lee Rubber Bldg., Kuala Lumpur. 
WTD 1/22/59. 


285 Paints and Varnishes 


France 


Including insulating varnishes. La 
Nationale (wholesaler, retailer), 2 rue 
de Vienne, Paris 8. WTD 11/9/60. 





Foam Rubber Backed Fabric 
Wanted by British Company 


A British firm, according to the U.S. 
Embassy in London is interested in 
establishing contact with manufactur- 
ers of knitted fabric with a foam rub- 
ber back. A sample of the fabric is 
available from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond directly with the U.S. Em- 
bassy in London. 


January 16, 1961 
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Information on private foreign 
firms or individuals mentioned in the 
World Trade Leads and Investment 
Opportunities departments of For- 
eign Commerce Weekly is available 
to U.S. businessmen through World 
Trade Directory (WTD) reports. 

WTD reports include such infor- 
mation as type of organization, sales 
territory, lines of goods handled, op- 
eration methods, size of business, 
capital, sales volume, trade and fi- 
nancial reputation, and names of any 
U.S. firms represented by the foreign 
firm and serving as its supplier. 

These reports are available to 
qualified U.S. firms—or will be pre- 
pared on request—through the Com- 





1 


Data on Foreign Firms Available 


To U.S. Businessmen 
World Trade Directory Reports 


mercial Intelligence Division, Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C., for $1 each. The reports also 
may be obtained through the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 

Each request should specify the 
name and address of the firm or 
individual on which a WTD report 
is sought. If information on a par- 
ticular firm is not on file in Wash- 
ington, it wili be requested from 
U.S. representatives abroad. To 
minimize delay, businessmen may 
authorize telegraphic request and 
reply, for which the Department of 
State will bill them direct. 








346 Metal Stampings 
Finland 

Kitchen and household utensils and 
gadgets. Oy Julius Tallberg Ab (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s 


agent, retailer), 21 Aleksanterinkatu, 
Helsinki. WTD 11/28/60. 


351 Engines and Turbines 
Malaya 

Outboard motors, 5 to 75 hp. Marton 
& Co., Ltd. (importing distributor), 


Eastern Bank Bldg., P. O. Box 2087, 
Kuala Lumpur. WTD 8/18/60. 


353 Construction, Mining, and 
Materials Handling Machinery and 
Equipment 

Finland 


Pneumatic tools. Oy Julius Tallberg 
Ab (see 346). 


France 
Handling equipment and public 
works equipment. Bennes Samson 


(manufacturer of handling and public 
works equipment), 126 rue des Allies, 
Saint-Etienne, Loire. WTD 12/20/60. 
Nigeria 

Gasoline- or diesel-engine operated, 
small capacity, contractor’s dumper, % 
to 1 yd. capacity, 4-wheel vehicle with 
driver mounted. United Africa Co., 
Technical, Ltd. (manufacturer’s agent, 
importer, wholesaler, retailer, commis- 
sion agent), Prt. Mail Bag 1015, Ebute- 
Metta, Lagos. Address replies to: J. P. 


Martin, Manager, at foregoing address. 
WTD 2/18/58. 


354 Metalworking Machinery and 
Equipment 


France 

Machine tools. E.R.O.P. (Etude et 
Realisation d’Omnis Precision), (manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, exporter), 71-73 
rue de Colombes, Courbevoie, Seine, 
WTD 11/8/60. 

Automobile accessories. Fibremat, 
S.A. (importer, manufacturer’s agent, 
commission agent), 87 Ave: de la 
Grande-Armee, Paris 16. 


357 Office and Computing Machines 
Nigeria 

Calculating and adding machines. 
G. B. Ollivant (Nigeria) Ltd. (im- 
porter, retailer, wholesaler), 182/184 
Broad St., Lagos. Direct replies to 
head office: G. B. Ollivant Ltd., Tech- 
nical Service Dept., 71 Whitworth St., 
Manchester, England. WTD 8/19/60. 


358 Service Industry Machines 
Italy 

Machinery and equipment for prep- 
aration and baking of dough, bread, 
pastry, and crackers; as well as roast- 


ing ovens, spits, and related equipment 
for use in commercial eating establish- 


ments, including hotels, restaurants, 
cafeterias, etc. “COMINDUSTRIA” 
(manufacturer’s agent), 85 Via S. 


Croce, Gerusalemme, Rome. Firm re- 
portedly has commercial organization 
in central Italy and can easily cover 
Italy through correspondents in prin- 
cipal cities. WTD 12/19/60. 


363 Household Appliances 
Finland 


Including mixers, toasters, blenders, 
etc., quantities and quality to be agreed 
upon. Oy Julius Tallberg Ab (see 346). 
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367 Electronic Components and 
Accessories 


France 


Equipment and components. Fibre- 
mat, S.A. (see 354). 


384 Surgical, Medical, and Dental 
Instruments and Supplies 


Austria 


All types, medical and surgical equip- 
ment and supplies. F. Reiner & Co. 
(manufacturer, importing distributor), 
6 Pelikangasse, Vienna IX. WTD 12/ 
5/60. 


France 
Protective work clothes and gloves. 
Ets. J.A.D. (manufacturer’s agent, 


wholesaler), 47 Blvd. Magenta, Paris 
10. 


Medical and dental products and ap- 
paratus. Fibremat, S. A. (see 354). 


386 Photégraphic Equipment and Sup- 
plies 


Nigeria 
Photocopying equipment. G. B. Ol- 
livant (Nigeria) Ltd. .(see 357). 





LEADS FOR IMPORTERS 








Commodities are offered 
direct unless otherwise 
specified. 


201 Meat Products 
Thailand 


Curry, chicken or beef. First grade, 
1,000 cases, round, tall cans. Direct 
or through agents. Agricultural In- 
dustries, Ltd. (manufacturer), 9-13 
Mitrapan Rd., Bangkok. WTD 1/7/60. 


203 Fruits and Vegetables 
Spain 

Tomatoes, fresh winter. First qual- 
ity, 200,000 kg. p. a. Antonio Marco 
Torregrosa (grower, exporter), Reyes 
Catolicos 55, Alicante. WTD 12/19/60. 


203 Canned and Cured Sea Foods 
Thailand 


Thai sardines in tomato sauce and 
refined groundnut oil. First grade, 
2,000 cases of ovals monthly. Direct 
or through agents. Agricultural In- 
dustries, Ltd. (see 201). 


209 Miscellaneous Food Preparations 
India 


Spices and herbs, all types. Quality 
according to seller’s samples. In long 
tons, merchandise to value of $10,000 
can be exported quarterly. Madho Ram 
Mohan Lal (export, wholesale, and re- 
tail merchant), Bagh Jhanda Singh, 
Majith Mandi, Amritsar, Punjab. WTD 
12/2/60. 
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221 Broad Woven Fabrics 
Netherlands 

For furniture upholstery; 
fabrics. Direct or through agents. 
Leefsma Utrecht, N. V. (exporter, 
commission merchant), 23 St. Jacob- 
sstraat, Utrecht. WTD 11/28/60. 


227 Woven Carpets and Rugs 


Tran 


curtain 


Iranian rugs. Firm wants U. S. 
agent. Ahmad Javadzadeh & Bro. 
(import-export), Bazar, Tabriz. 


229 Processed Waste and Recovered 
Fibers 
Japan 

Sanitary cotton wipers or rags. East 
Asiatic Trading Co., Ltd. (Toa Boeki 
Kabushiki Kaisha), (exporter, im- 
porter, mill representative), Ujiden 
Bldg., 164 Umegaecho, nin ii Osaka. 
WTD 12/3/59. 


331 Steel Wire Drawing, and Nails, and 
Spikes 
Japan ; 

Wire nails, galvanized soft wire, 
wire ropes, hardware cloth, reinforcing 
wire mesh. East Asiatic Trading Co., 
Ltd. (see 229). 


336 Nonferrous Metals 
Japan 

Aluminum sheets, circles, and rolls; 
copper water tubes, sheets, and rolls. 


East Asiatic Trading Co., Ltd. (see 
229). 


342 Cutlery, Handtools, and General 
Hardware 


Japan 
General hardware and tools. East 
Asiatic Trading Co., Ltd. (see 229). 


Flower arrangement and gardening 
tools including knives, scissors, and 
axes. Maximum order acceptable 
monthly: 5,000 of each item. Barbe- 
cue equipment including knives, forks, 
grills, charcoal broilers, meat skewers, 
and platters. Monthly production: 
10,000 sets stainless steel, 30,000 sets 
chrome-plated. Izumida Hardware Co., 
Ltd. (Izumida Homono Kogyo K. K.), 
(manufacturer), 3 Nihon-enoki Nishi- 
machi, Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo. Photo- 
graphs. WTD 12/1/60.* 


354 Metal 
Equipment 
France 


Rectifying machines for plane sur- 
faces, Microbanc; HG-type cutting off 


Working Machinery and 


and cross ruling machines for such hard . 


materials as germanium and silicium. 
Appropriately equipped for specialized 
work. Direct or through agents, 
E. R. O. P., Etude et Realisation d’Om- 
nis Precision, (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter), 71-73 rue de Colombes, 
Courbevoie, Seine. WTD 11/8/60. 


POPP PPPPPPPPPPIPPPPPPPPIPPPAN 


Traders, Goods Listed 
In German Guidebook 


The 1960-1961 edition of the 
Buyers’ Guide to Imported German 
Products is designed for U.S. busi- 
nessmen dealing with German im- 
porters or interested in importing 
German goods. 

This 436-page publication con- 
tains a directory of 2,500 German 
export manufacturers, their 1,500 
U.S. importers or agents, and a 
classified index listing over 2,000 
German products sold in the United 
States. The “Facts on Germany” 
section provides U.S. businessmen 
with the latest information on 
Germany as a market and a sup- 
plier. Facts and figures on Ger- 
man business are given; also, gen- 
eral information on taxation, gov- 
ernment regulations, market re- 
search, conversion tables, statistics, 
communications and _ transporta- 
tion, advertising media, and the 
tourist trade. 

The Guide is available for $6.75 
from the Nordeman Publishing 
Co., Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., New York 
te 6 & 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPSAPAIIIN 


362 Welding Apparatus 
France 


Direct or through agents in New 
York, east coast, Gulf and west coast 
areas. Société L. Sauvageau, S. A. 
(manufacturer), 26, Blvd. Richard- 
Lenoir, Paris 1le. Pamphlets. WTD 
5/3/49.* 


364 Lighting Fixtures 


France 


Decorative, for home use, including 
art chandeliers, of solid brass or bronze, 
with handcut crystal prisms, wall and 
ceiling; old-style and modern lanterns, 
lamp stands, shades, and related arti- 
cles. Direct to large chain stores, other 
importers or through agents except in 
New York area where firm is repre- 
sented. Marcel Delmas, Art and Dec- 
oration, (decorator, wholesaler and 
exporter), 60ter Ave. Gambetta, Mon- 
tauban, Tarn-et-Garonne. WTD 7/2/59. 


366 Radio and Television Transmitting 
Equipment and Apparatus 
Brazil - 

Components for radio and television 
sets; potentiometers, single and multi- 
turn; resistance units; wire-wound 
power resistors, vitreous and enameled; 
insulators; tube sockets. First quality. 
Direct or through agents. Constanta 
Eletrotecnica S.A. (manufacturer), Rua 
Joao Adolfo 1181, 12° andar, Caixa 
Postal 187. WTD 12/5/60. 
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373 Ship and Boat Building 
Netherlands 


Sportboats, runabouts, cruisers. Di- 
rect or through agents on U.S. western 
and southern coasts. De Crane, Lipp- 
mann & Moens “Nautica” (importer, 
manufacturer’s agent, broker, whole- 
saler), P.O. Box 197, Rotterdam. WTD 
12/5/60. 


394 Games and Toys 


Japan 

Toys, of 10, 25, and 50¢ variety; of 
paper, wood, tin, or rubber; party pop- 
pers, guns, watches, harmonicas, stamps, 
masks, puzzles, friction toys, telescopes, 
etc. Up to 5,000 gross monthly. H. 
Kubota & Co., Ltd. (Kubota Shokai, 
K.K.), (export merchant), 1512 Sakai, 
Musashino, Tokyo. WTD 12/1/60. 


505 Farm Products—Raw Materials 
Thailand 


Wild animals and reptiles, all kinds 
available in Thailand. Quantity sub- 
ject to confirmation. Suphin & Pets 
(export merchant), 182 Ban Moh Rd., 
Bangkok. WTD 12/19/60. 





DEF... . 


(Continued from page 20) 


Taiwan 

Grinding mills for making paint, 3; 
mixer, crayon-making machine, 2; auto- 
matic paint-filling machine; post color 
automatic filling machine; melting 
boiler; bolt machine, crayon-melting 
boilers, 2; staple-making machine. DLF 
loan No. 47, amount of credit $12,930, 
worldwide. 

Bids invited until February 10. by 
Pai Tai Industrial Co., Ltd., 212 W. 
Nanking Rd., Taipei. 

Substation equipment, 3,000 kv.-a. 
outdoor; 1,800-kw. Silicone rectifier 


plant. DLF loan No. 47, amount of 
credit $75,470, worldwide. 

Bids invited until February 10 by 
Yee Fong Chemical & Industrial Co., 
Ltd., 281 Kanting Rd., Taipei. 

Plant, equipment, machinery, jigs, 
ete. for manufacturing parts of Watt- 
hour meter, type 1-15, 5A-10A; Uni- 
roll machine; centrifuge machine; 
transformer converter, complete; hy- 
draulic dynamometer; dust abrator; 
high speed band saw cutting machine; 
surface grinder; salt bath for heat 
treatment. DLF loan No. 47, amount 
of credit $39,737.72, worldwide. 

Bids invited until February 10 by 
Tatung Engineering Co., 22 Chungshan 
North Rd., 3d Section, Taipei. 

Rewinding intersecting gill box, 2 
head; back washer, 12 balls; 9-cylinder 
drying machine, after-gill box, 2 head; 
high temperature and high pressure 
dyeing machine, 60 kg. each; yarn 
heat setting machine; suspended hydro- 
extractor. DLF loan No. 47, amount of 
credit $40,445, worldwide. Bids in- 
vited until January 31 by Seaward 
Worsted Mill Co., Ltd., 47 Yin-Ping 
Rd., South Taipei. 


Thailand 


Street light luminaire, 3,000, with 
spare parts and spare reactance, ballast, 
lamps, 5,000, for street light service. 
DLF loan No. 19, tender No. PDC- 
MEA-080, worldwide. Bids invited until 
January 30 by Metropolitan Electricity 
Authority, Bangkok. Copies of com- 
plete invitation to bid are available 
from the Financial Counselor, Embassy 
of Thailand, 2490 Tracy Pl., NW., 
Washington 8, D.C.* 





U.S. total exports, excluding M.S.P. 
shipments, for the first 11 months of 
1960 are estimated, on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, at about $17,909 million, 
the Bureau of the’ Census has an- 
nounced. 
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FOREIGN VISITORS 








Australia 


G. H. Bloomfield, representing Play- 
togs Sportswear Pty., Ltd., 4 Went- 
worth Ave., Sydney. Interested in dis- 
cussing fashion and merchandising 
trends in women’s sportswear field. 
Would consider proposals for manufac- 
ture of women’s sportswear under li- 
cense to U.S. firms. Was scheduled to 
arrive January 15 via Los Angeles for 
2-week visit. U.S. address: Statler 
Hilton Hotel, 7th Ave. & 33d St., New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, and New York. 

Walter E. Schroeder, representing 
John H. Austen Pty., Ltd., 32 Wells 
St., Thornleigh, N.S.W. Interested in 
agencies with U.S. firms manufactur- 
ing eye, ear, nose and throat surgical 
instruments; also, possibly in direct 
purchases of surgical instruments, pref- 
erably west coast connections, if pos- 
sible. Scheduled to arrive January 28 
via New York for 1-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o G. Smola, 48 Hampton Rd., 


Hampton, Va. Itinerary: New York, 
Washington, Los Angeles, and San 
Francisco. 


Ray Stehr, representing John Caw- 
sey & Co., Pty., Ltd. 90 Wetherill 
Street, Lidcombe. Interested in export- 
ing liqueurs and locating local distribu- 
tor in Los Angeles or other city where 
national distribution can be secured. 
Scheduled to arrive February 5 via 
San Francisco for 3-week visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Australian Government 
Trade Commissioner, 153 Kearney St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, and 
other cities as required. 


Egypt 

Mohamed Mahmoud Hassan, repre- 
senting Alpha Laboratories, Cairo, 2 © 
Rue Doueilem, Miniet-el-Sireg, Chou- 
bra, Interested in procuring machin- 
ery for pharmaceuticals. manufacture. 
Was scheduled to arrive January 5 via 
New York for 3-week visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Winthrop Laboratories (Ster- 
ling Drug Inc.), 1480 Broadway, New 


York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Italy 


Giorgio Richelli, representing 
8.A.M.LF.I., S.p.A., 29/31 Via Bolzano, 
Milan. Interested in obtaining repre- 
sentation of U.S. manufacturers of 
large refrigerating compressors and 
purchasing such equipment. Also seeks 
technical information. Scheduled to ar- 
rive January 16 via New York for 1- 
month visit. U.S. address: c/o Wolver- 
ine Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Itinerary: Detroit, Houston, Dallas, 
and New York. 
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International Airport 
Opened in Edmonton 


EDMONTON.—The new Edmonton 
International Airport, located 14 miles 
south of the city limits at Nisku, 
Alberta, became operational in Novem- 
ber 1960, after more than 3 years of 
construction. 

It is expected to stimulate aviation 
in the area, particularly polar flights. 

Its 7,500-acre area makes it the 
largest civilian airport in Canada, and 
its runways are capable of accommodat- 
ing the largest planes now operating. 
Approximately 40 flights now land and 
take off daily. 

The 11,000-foot long north-south run- 
way meets the 10,200-foot long east- 
west runway at an angle of 110°. Both 
runways are 200 feet wide. A parking 
apron inside the apex of the angle 
formed by the runways is 2,000 feet 
long by 440 feet wide. 

At the far end of each runway is a 
holding area with space for five or six 
airplanes; taxiways, located inside the 
“V" and parallel to the runways, with 
which they are connected by nine access 
strips, lead to the holding areas and 
the parking apron. 

Hangars eventually will be built 
along the taxiways. Future plans call 
for two additional runways at right 
angles to the existing ones. 

Work has begun at a site behind the 
parking apron on a nine-story perma- 
nent terminal building, which is ex- 
pected to replace in 1964 the temporary 
terminal located in a hangar. 

The new building, estimated to cost 
Can$8 million, will measure 900 by 160 
feet and will have a 150-foot high con- 
trol tower. A Can$1 million heating 





Lebanon Considers Program 
For Expansion of Highways 


The Government of Lebanon is con- 
sidering a highway expansion program 
worth L£84 million (US$26.7 million at 
free rate). 

Since highway construction has a 
high priority in Lebanon, the Govern- 
ment is seriously weighing offers of 
foreign companies to do the entire proj- 
ect at a cost of L£100 million over a 
2- or 3-year period. It would then 
repay the money in 10 to 12 annual in- 
stallments of about L£8 million each. 

A total of L£54 million would be 
used to provide some 600 villages with 
roads averaging 3 kilometers in length 
(at a cost of L£30,000 a kilometer), 
while L£30 million would be provided 
for road projects already underway or 
for roads in villages not included in 
the 600. 
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plant will be built behind the terminal 
building. 

Except for Pacific Western, which 
operates flights from the Pacific coast 
to the interior and the Arctic and plans 
to continue operating only out of Ed- 
monton Municipal Airport, the airlines 
serving Edmonton have moved all or 
most of their operations to the new 
International Airport.—U.S. Consulate. 





Spanish Government Plans 
Highway Expansion Program 


MADRID.—The Government is plan- 
ning a 16-year highway expansion plan, 
divided into four 4-year partial plans. 

The first 4-year plan will start on 
January 1, 1962. Before this date, the 
Government will have to submit a de- 
tailed draft of the works to be accom- 
plished in this period. 

Total peseta expenses of each 4-year 
period will depend on the rate of traffic 
growth; it is expected that at the end 
of the 16 years the road conditions will 
be adequate to support the requirements 
of the estimated traffic at that time. 

Selection of areas and construction 
will have the following priority con- 
ditions: Physical road condition; mili- 
tary defense requirements; actual traf- 
fic and foreseeable increases; Regional 
economic growth which will require new 
or better roads; and tourism. 

During the first 4-year plan, the work 
to be considered includes completion of 
work presently underway,-road signals 
and marking, improvement of existing 
roads, improvement of traffic bottle- 
necks and dangerous points, reinforce- 
ment of old and construction of new 
bridges, completion of partially com- 
pleted through highways, and moderni- 
zation of old highways. 

During 1961, an emergency plan will 
be carried out to remedy the most 
urgent necessities. For this purpose, 
the Government has allocated 2,400 mil- 
lion pesetas (US$40 million), and plans 
to add another 1,200 million. 





Indian Planning Commission 
Increases Railway Allocation 


NEW DELHI.—The Planning Com- 
mission reportedly has agreed to in- 
crease the third plan allocation for the 
Indian railways by 300 million rupees 
(US$63 million) to 12,500 million ru- 
pees (US$2,625 million). 

The increased allocation would pro- 
vide for additional facilities and equip- 
ment to meet transport requirements 
of the Bokaro steel plant to be erected, 
additional facilities for the carriage of 
coal, and construction of a diesel loco- 
motive manufacturing plant. 


Taiwan Plans Large 
Reservoir Project 


The Government-owned Taiwan 
Power Company will undertake the 
multiple-purpose Tachien Reservoir 
project, and will be assisted by the De- 
velopment Loan Fund. 

Though the primary purpose of the 
project is power generation, it will also 
regulate the flow of the Tachia River 
and will provide important irrigation 
and some flood control benefits. 

Total construction cost, exclusive of 
land acquisition and other charges, is 
estimated at $110 million. A DLF loan 
of $40 million will provide about 75 
percent of the foreign-exchange costs; 
fll DLF funds will be spent in the 
United States. 

Key structure of the project will be 
the 778-foot-high Tachien Dam, a thin 
concrete-arch structure designed by a 
French firm. The project also includes 
an auxiliary rock-fill dam 460 feet high. 

In addition, the project includes flood 
diversion works consisting of an 85- 
foot-high arch dam with a flood spill- 
way tunnel; three pressure tunnels and 
six penstocks; and a 360,000-kilowatt 
powerplant containing six Francis- 
type turbines, each of which will drive 
a 60,000-kilowatt generator. 

A low arch dam for debris control 
may be located downstream from the 
main dam. 

Storage provided by the 449,000- 
acre-foot reservoir behind Tachien Dam 
also will make possible the future in- 
stallation of a total of 116,500 extra 
kilowatts of generating capacity at two 
powerplants now existing downstream, 
and ultimately the construction of three 
other power dams with a potential gen- 
erating capacity of 738,000 kilowatts. 

Including the 360,000 kilowatt capac- 
ity of the Tachien plant, the project 
thus will directly or indirectly make 
possible an additional 1,214,500 kilo- 
watts to meet Taiwan’s soaring power 
needs. Tachien power is expected to 
be available by 1967. 

The project will provide irrigation 
water supply for about 115,000 acres of 
farmland, much of which is already 
partly irrigated. Two new main canals 
and a number of new laterals and sub- 
laterals, none of them included in the 
present project, will be built to make 
use of this water. 

Cost of the irrigation features is es- 
timated at about $25 million. 

Some flood-control benefits also will 
be derived, though these will not be 
large. . 

Total annual benefits of the project 
are estimated at $10.9 million, and total 
costs at $8.3 million, for a benefit-cost 
ratio of 1.31 to 1. 

The project is part of a long-range 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 








power development plan drawn up by 
the Taiwan Power Company. 

A U.S. contracting firm will be em- 
ployed to build the dams and their ap- 
purtenances and will be responsible for 
the procurement of materials and equip- 
ment in the United States. Power- 
house equipment and spillway gates 
and hoists will be procured in Japan 
and financed through Japanese sup- 
pliers. : 

As of June 1960, the Taiwan Power 
Company’s inter-connected system oper- 
ated 22 hydro stations with a total in- 
stalled capacity of 446,200 kilowatts, 
and six thermal stations with a com- 
bined capacity of 253,500 kilowatts. It 
serves nearly 1 million’customers. 





Italian Council Approves 
Highway Construction Bill 


ROME.—A bill to give Italy an ad- 
ditional 4,000 kilometers of new and 
improved highways has been approved 
by the Council of Ministers. 

The total covers 2,000 kilometers in 
new highways to be constructed against 
30-year toll franchises, 800 kilometers 
in new no-toll highways, and 1,200 kilo- 
meters of existing highways widened 
and rebuilt to expressway standards. 

Plans for financing the program in- 
clude new taxes on motels and other 
commercial establishments profiting 
from the expansion program. 

Since the contemplated toll roads are 
to become state property at the end of 
the franchise period, the contractors 
designated for them will receive of- 
ficial assistance via government loans, 
grants, and tax waivers. 

The bill specifies that 40 percent of 
the funds for the program are to be 
spent in southern Italy, Sicily, and 
Sardinia. The time schedule calls for 
completing 60 percent of the program 
by the end of 1963, 30 percent by the 
end of 1966, and the remainder by 1970. 

At that time, Italy would have 5,000 
kilometers of expressway standard 
highway, including 1,000 kilometersnow 
under construction or already open to 
traffic—U.S. Embassy. 





Official in Iceland Urges 
Survey of Power Potential 


REYKJAVIK.—The Minister of In- 
dustry recently said a survey of the 
hydroelectric potential of the Thjor and 
Hvit rivers should begin and be com- 
pleted during the next 4 years. This 
work, to cost an estimated $1 million, 
will carry forward the preliminary 
survey recently made by the Harza En- 
gineering Company International of 
Chicago.—U.S. Embassy. 
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New Bridge in Sierra Leone 
Improves Highway Traffic 


FREETOWN.—Road traffic from 
Freetown to the Kono District, in the 
Southeastern Province of Sierra Leone, 
has been facilitated by the recent open- 
ing of the Male Bridge in the Kenema 
District. 

The 12th major bridge built in the 
country during the past 15 years, it is 
located on the Kenema-Segbbwema road 
and spans the Male River about 24 
miles from Kenema. 

With this bridge it is now possible to 
proceed from Freetown to the Kono 
District without using a ferry. This 
route is also used to reach Kailahun, 
but it is still necessary to take the 
ferry across the Moa River near 
Manowa. 

The Government plans to construct 
a new road from Pendembu towards 
Daru and Neama which will provide a 
ferry-free road from Freetown to 
Kailahun and also a route to the Li- 
berian border via Jeru. In addition, 
a new ferry will very shortly be in- 
stalled at Manawa to ease passage to 
Kailahun. 

The new Male Bridge consists of 3 
steel spans totaling 380 feet with a 
road bed of 10 feet and a footpath of 
2 ft. 6 in. The height above the river 
bed at its highest point is 41 feet. 

This transportation improvement 
should serve to expedite the movement 
of coffee and cocoa from the South- 
eastern Province to Freetown, the 
transport of general goods to Kono, and 
the Government’s own administrative 
and police activities in the area.—U.S. 
Consulate. 





Italy, France To Be Linked 
By New Automobile Tunnel 


A company known as Societa’ Itali- 
ana Traforo Autostradale del Frejus 
(SITAF) has been formed to construct 
an automobile tunnel through the Fre- 
jus mountain range, thus forming a 
new link between Italy and France. 

The tunnel will be 12,276 meters 
long, with 6,570 meters on the Italian 
side and the remaining 5,706 meters 
on French territory. 

Entrance to the tunnel in Italy will 
be at Bardonecchia (1,286 meters above 
sea level) and, in France, at Four- 
neaux (1,140 meters above sea level), 
a small mountain village near Modane 
in the province of Savoia. 

The proposed tunnel will parallel the 
existing railroad tunnel between Bar- 
donecchia and Modane which is on the 
main rail line between Turin and Lyon. 
The project is estimated to cost 12 bil- 
lion lire (US$19 million). 
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Hamburg Dredges Space 
For 3 Supertankers 


HAMBURG.—Within three years 
this city expects to be able to 
accommodate 50,000-ton supertank- 
ers through a dredging project al- 
ready begun at Waltershof at the 
downstream end of the port. 

Space for three berths is being 
dredged to a mean low-water depth 
of 13 meters; the Hamburg tanker 
berths are now only 11 meters 
deep. 

Total cost of the project, in- 
cluding relocation of the Walter- 
shof yacht basin, is estimated at 
DM11 million. (1DM—US$.2398). 
—WU.S. Consulate. 
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Swedish Line Inaugurates 
Round-the-World Service 


GOTEBORG.—The Swedish East 
Asia Line, a subsidiary of the Brostrom 
eoncern in Goteborg, has inaugurated 
a new round-the-world service jointly 
with the Blue Funnel Line of Liver- 
pool, England. . 

Points of departure are ports on the 
Gulf of Mexico and U.S. east coast, 
where vessels of the new Malaya In- 
donesia Line load for ports in the 
Mediterranean, the Red Sea, Malaya, 
Siam, and Indonesia. 

Following unloading in Indonesia, 
the vessels will continue on the De La 
Rama Line, which Swedish East Asia is 
now operating jointly with Blue Fun- 
nel and the Philippine shipping com- 
pany, the De La Rama Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc. 

The vessels will load in Hong Kong 
and in ports in the Philippines and 
Japan, and will return to-ports on the 
U.S. east coast via the Panama Canal. 
There will be two sailings a month, 
and a round trip is expected to take 5 
months.—U.S. Consulate. 





Rhein Harbors in Germany 
Scheduled for Improvement 


FRANKFURT.—The state-owned 
Rhein harbors of Oberlahnstein and 
Ludwigshafen soon will be modernized, 
according to a recent decision of the 
Rheinland-Pfalz government. Cost of 
the projects is estimated at DM2.8 mil- 
lion (DM1=approximately US$0.238). 

The government hopes to achieve a 
major increase in handling capacity 
through the construction of new wharfs 
and the erection of additional cranes.— 
U.S. Consulate General. ; 
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Iran Plans System 
Of Primary Roads 


The Government of Iran plans to 
construct a primary roads system total- 
ing 1,500 miles to improve trade and 
transportation among the various parts 
of the mountain-divided land. 

A U.S. Government loan of $26.2 
million from the Development Loan 
Fund will cover part of the local-cur- 
rency cost of approximately half of the 
project. 

The roads involved in the DLF loan 
are being built under supervision of 
a Danish engineering firm. They in- 
clude four sections totaling 660 miles 
in the southwestern part and one sec- 
tion in the north-central area. 

This loan is, in effect, a supplement 
to the $25 million DLF loan for Iran- 
ian highways which was signed on Oc- 
tober 7, 1959. The funds will be used 
by the Iranian Plan Organization. 

The $26.2 million loan, when dis- 
bursed for purposes of reimbursement 
to the Plan Organization for local cur- 
rency costs of the project, will be placed 
in a segregated account and may be 
used only for purchases of nonluxury 
imports from the United States, under 
terms and conditions acceptable to the 
DLF. 

Foreign-exchange costs of the con- 


South Africa To Enlarge 
Airport Terminal Facilities 


PRETORIA.—A £1.6 million (US 
$4.6 million) building, more than twice 
the size of the present terminal, is to 
be built at Jan Smuts Airport and is 
scheduled for completion in 1965. 

The new building will provide lodg- 
ing facilities, and there will be offices 
for all major airlines, travel and ship- 
ping agents, and government officials 
concerned with aviation matters. The 
present building will be left for do- 
mestic traffic only and for freight.— 
U.S. Embassy. 











Germany Plans Expansion 
Of Electric Power Supply 


DUESSELDORF.—The _ Rheinisch- 
Westfaelische Elektrizitaetswerke AG, 
in Essen, will expand the generating 
capacity of its nearby powerplant at 
Frimersdorf from 150,000 to 300,000 
kilowatts. The increase will supply 
power to the new primary aluminum 
plant to be built near Norf in the vic- 
inity of Neuss, North Rhine West- 
phalia. 

The powerplant burns brown coal for 
fuel, and the estimated expansion cost 
is DM65 million ($15.6 million). The 
project is expected to be completed in 
1963.—U.S. Consulate General. 
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struction are being financed by the 
World Bank. Local-currency costs are 
estimated at 65 percent of total costs; 
those not covered by the DLF loan 
will be met by the Plan Organization. 
All construction work is being done 
by Iranian contractors who are given 
the work on a competitive-bid basis. 





Congestion at Italian Ports 
Forces Special Regulations 


ROME.—Port authorities in Genoa 
have set up a number of special rules 
for handling grain because of conges- 
tion of grain ships at that city. Con- 
gestion has also occurred at Venice. 

The strain on the main Italian ports 
may become more intense because of 
the possibility of large imports of feed 
grains from the United States in the 
first 6 months of this year. 

Silo storing charges have been in- 
creased in Genoa, and a storing time 
limit of 15 days has been set. The 
time limit is in addition to the fixed 
minimum of about 4,500 tons of cereals 
which must be taken out of the silos 
by the interested agents within 48 
hours’ notice. 

In connection with this compulsory 
opefation, ordinary charges will be 
collected from the customers whether 
the operations are performed in reg- 
ular time or overtime. 

Cereals not collected within the es- 
tablished terms will be transferred to 
internal warehouses at the risk and 
expense of the owner, who shall be 
fined at the rate of 24 lire a ton. 

Similar rules are expected to he 
adopted by the ports of Naples, Venice, 
and Trieste while the present emer- 
gency situation, created by the large 
amount of cereal imports, lasts. 





Indian Government Starts 
Air Cargo Service to U.K. 


BOMBAY.—The Government-owned 
Air-India International Corporation in- 
augurated in November 1960 a weekly 
air cargo service between India and 
the United Kingdom. 

This service will be operated with 
two Super Constellation planes which 
have been converted into freighters. 
The cargo capacity of each converted 
plane is 25,000.pounds. 

The converted aircraft have been 
equipped with double doors and rein- 
forced floor for the lifting of heavy 
eargo. Trained attendants have also 
been hired by the Corporatién to handle 
livestock. Route for this service, chris- 
tened “The Flying Sherpa,” is Bom- 
bay-Calcutta- Beirut-Rome- Frankfurt- 
London.—U.S. Consulate. 


Brazil To Increase 
Dam’s Power Supply 


The Brazilian State of Minas Gerais 
plans to buy U.S. electrical power 
equipment necessary to complete the 
first stage of the Tres Marias dam 
hydroelectric capabilities. 

A $2.5 million credit to Centrais 
Electricas de Minas Gerais, S.A. 
(CEMIG), the state’s power agency, 
was authorized recently by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 

Located on the Sao Francisco River 
between Rio.de Janeiro and Brasilia, 
the Tres Marias dam was started in 
1956. It provides flood control, an 800- 
mile water transportation link, and is 
a source of hydroelectric power gen- 
eration. 

The dam itself is an earth fill over 
a mile and a half wide and 200 feet 
high. 

The credit will enable CEMIG to ob- 
tain necessary power station construc- 
tion equipment, spare parts, electrical 
system equipment, and engineering 
services. The dam’s first unit has a 
rated capacity of 65,000 kilowatts; 
seven additional units of the same size 
are planned. 

Present planning calls for an imme- 
diate filling of the reservoir and the 
first stage generating unit to be in op- 
eration by mid-1961. 





German Shipping Companies 


Service Central America 


AMSTERDAM.—The ' Hamburg- 
America Line and the Norddeutscher 
Lloyd of Bremen have begun regular 
direct line services from Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam to the west coast of Cen- 
tral America on January 1. 

Ships sailing from Rotterdam will 
eall at Cristobal, Puntarenas, San Juan 
del Sur, Corinto, Amapala, La Union, 
La Libertad, Acajutla, San Jose de 
Guatemala, and Champerico. The first 
sailing was scheduled for January 5 by 
the motor vessel Marburg; the next 
sailings will be at intervals of about 
10 days. 

The line from Amsterdam will serve 
El Salvador and Guatemala exclusively 
and was to be initiated by the motor 
vessel Vogtland on January 13. There 
will be a bi-weekly service leaving Am- 
sterdam on Fridays. 

Wm. H. Muller & Co., N.V., at both 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, will act as 
agent for these lines——U.S. Consulate 
General. 





The Electricity & Transportation Co. 
in Aleppo, Syria, will expand the ca- 
pacity of its generating plant in Ain- 
al-Tal by 12,500 kilowatts.—U.S. Con- 
sulate, Aleppo. 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Machine Tool Show 
Scheduled in Bilbao 


BILBAO.—Officials of the Bilbao 
Trade Fair have announced plans to 
hold a machine tool fair February 24- 
March 5. 

The trade fair will be known as Feria 
Técnica de la Maquina Herramienta. 
Main objectives are to enable Spanish 
users of machine tools to fully famili- 
arize themselves with the latest avail- 
able equipment, and to encourage the 
export of tools produced in Spain. 

Commercial aspects of the fair will 
be given priority. Buyers and users 
of machine tools will be encouraged to 
attend; there are no plans to encourage 
attendance by the general public. 

Technical and commercial confer- 
ences may be scheduled to complement 
the exhibits. 

Products will be divided into three 
classes: Metal working machine tools, 
wood working equipment, and hardware 
for machine tools. All exhibiting will 
take place in the Heavy Industry Pa- 
vilion. - 

Space costs to exhibitors will be ap- 
proximately $8.35 and $10 a square 
meter, depending on location, and ex- 
cluding utilities and other services. The 
anticipated 200 exhibits will occupy 
4,000 square meters. 

Inquiries regarding participation 
should be directed to Feria Técnica de 
la Maquina Herramienta, Tercio de 
Begona, 2, Apartado 468, Bilbao, Spain. 

A brochure describing the fair. may 
be obtained on loan from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.—U.S. 
Consulate. 





Paris Office Equipment Show 
Satisfactory to Exhibitors 


PARIS.—Exhibitors were extremely 
satisfied with the results of the 1960 
International Office Equipment Exhi- 
bition held October 14-23 at Puteaux 
(Seine), France, according to trade 
sources. 

For some companies the number of 
bona fide orders represented 40 to 50 
percent of 1960 sales. Other firms re- 
ported that orders placed at the exhi- 
bition equaled 6 to 9 months of pro- 
duction. 

The 1961 display is scheduled for Oc- 
tober 13-22 at the same location. 

Visitors totaled some 130,000, an 8 
percent increase over 1959 attendance. 
Manufacturers and distributors from 
16 countries maintained 350 displays. 

(See Paris, page 35) 
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Cologne Household Goods Fair Set; 
Strong Market Exists in Germany 


UESSELDORF.—The 1961 Spring Household Goods and Hard- 
ware Fair of Cologne, February 24-27, coincides with a strong 
German market this year for the type of goods to be shown at the fair. 
The rapid growth in the Federal Republic’s demand for imported 
metal household goods and herdware is illustrated by an increase of 
40 percent in such imports in the first 6 months of 1960 over those of 


the first half of 1959. 

The increase in demand for electric 
appliances, such as mixers, washers, 
dryers, and stoves also has been steep. 
Imports of these goods rose more than 
48 percent in the first half of, 1960 
above the like period in the preceding 
year. 

In addition, dollar imports of house- 
hold goods and appliances have been 
free from West German quantitative 
import controls for over 3 years, thus 
permitting unrestricted flow of U.S. 
products into the market. 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, has in- 
vited U.S. manufacturers and exporters 
of household goods and hardware to 
submit information which would enable 
their products to be represented at the 
fair. 


Information Center Planned 

Recognizing their opportunity to 
enter this lucrative market by exhibit- 
ing at the 1961 Fair, a number of U.S. 
firms have made arrangements for dis- 
play of their products. But, because of 
space limitations, many other U.S. 
firms could not be accommodated. 

To assist those unable to exhibit, 
the U.S. Consulate General here is set- 
ting up a trade information center at 
the Cologne fair where U.S. commercial 
officers can represent their trade in- 
terests to the potential trade contacts. 

U.S. firms interested in establishing 
sales contacts in the types of goods to 
be exhibited, should send the following 
information to the Bureau of Foreign 





The 12th Annual Supplier’s Exhibit 
of the International Association of Gar- 
ment Manufacturers and the Trouser 
Institute of America will be held at the 
New York Trade Show Building, New 
York City, January 28-31. In addition 
to the exhibits of machinery, equipment, 
fabrics, trimmings, and services for the 
apparel manufacturing industry, there 
will be a series of production manage- 
ment clinics for the industry. 

Admission to the exhibit is free. Be- 
cause of space limitations, admission to 
the clinics is by ticket only, obtainable 
from the Suppliers Exhibit Committee, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C., as soon as 
possible: 

Type of business (export merchant, 
manufacturer, combination export 
manager); goods or services to be ex- 
ported; present or past representation 
in the German market and names of 
representatives; whether additional _ 
representation is desired; kinds of 


(See Cologne, page 35) 





Japan Floating Fair 
Opens in Brisbane 


BRISBANE.—Drawing capacity 
crowds, the Third Japan Industry 
Floating Fair opened its Australian 
tour in Brisbane on November 29, 1960. 

The Brisbane visit began with a re- 
ception attended by the Premier of 
Queensland, the Japanese Ambassador, 
and 300 invited guests from govern- 
ment and industry. 

Attendance on the second day was 
over 4,000, and the third and final day 
produced an enthusiastic attendance of 
some 7,000, with an additional 1,000 
being turned away at closing time. 

Though the basic theme of the exhi- 
bition was on heavy equipment and 
machinery, many consumer items were 
shown, and the fair had much popular 
appeal. 

Over 10,000 items submitted by 138 
major Japanese manufacturers, were 
displayed on the modern 10,000-ton 
cargo liner Aki Maru. The ship was 
specially rebuilt for the fair. 

Chief objective of the Japan Indus- 
trial Floating Fair Commission, spon- 
sor of the exhibition, is to increase 
Japanese exports to Australia and 
Southeast Asia. The tour, which be- 
gan on November 18, 1960, and will 
end on February 15, will include stops 
at major New Zealand and Australian 
ports, Singapore, Bangkok, Saigon, 
Manila, Hong Kong, and Keelung. 

Fair officials recently announced a 
plan for a specially built, $4.5 million 
vessel to be used as a permanent float- 
ing exhibition ship.—U.S. Consulate. 
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Sales... 


(Continued from page 3) 


phasis on expanding agricultural out- 
put, imports of such items as fertilizer 
are large, relative to other types of 
goods. 

While a substantial increase in U.S. 
exports arising from the recent action 
is predictable, the size of such increase 
is difficult to measure at this stage. 
Notwithstanding the fact that excep- 
tions to the new rule may be provided 
only for compelling reasons, some ob- 
servers have remarked that it may be 
necessary to resort to former eligible 
sources for replacements and spare 
parts for existing machinery and equip- 
ment. On the other hand, ICA-financed 
commodity programs to be developed 
for individual countries seek to avoid 
major substitutions of ICA-financed 
procurements for purchases usually 
made in the United States with funds 
from the country’s own exchange re- 
sources. 

Major shifts of ICA-financed pro- 
curements to country sources which re- 
main eligible to participate in supply- 
ing goods under the U.S.-aid program 
are also to be avoided. These additional 
guidelines are designed to increase the 
beneficial effect on U.S. exports arising 
from the new procurement policy. 

The limitation placed on the world- 
wide procurement policy is a major step 
among several measures taken in ac- 
cordance with the directive issued by 
President Eisenhower on November 16, 
1960, calculated to reduce the deficit in 
the U.S. balance of payments. Other 
arrangements are being developed so 
that cash grants or loans, as well as 
funds programmed for technical sup- 
port activities, will be used in a manner 
to minimize commodity procurements 
in excluded countries and to channel 
such purchases to authorized sources. 
DLF has been ordered to vigorously 
pursue the policy adopted in October 
1959, which ordered the placing of pri- 
mary emphasis on financing goods and 
services of U.S. origin. In this con- 
nection, ceilings are to be put on De- 
velopment Loan Fund operations which 
do not finance direct procurements of 
U.S. goods and services. 


Non-ICA Financed Imports Grow 


Opportunities to market U.S. prod- 
ucts in aid-recipient countries involving 
use of other than ICA funds should not 
be overlooked. ICA-financing plays a 
dominant role in supporting current 
import levels in some countries, but 
has a lesser role in other countries. 
Nations receiving U.S. aid, moreover, 
are using their own resources to finance 
imports to a greater extent, reflecting 
growing economic strength and a re- 
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duction in the U.S.-aid level for these 
countries. With this development, ICA 
funds for imports of selected categories 
of goods have been either reduced or 
eliminated altogether. Certain com- 
modities, mainly luxuries and semi- 
luxuries, have never been eligible for 
ICA-financing from the inception of the 
aid program. While foreign competi- 
tion for non-aid financed sales is stiff, 
many instances have been noted where 
an intensive sales effort has resulted 
in substantially increased U.S. sales 
under these conditions. 





Cambodia... . 


(Continued from page 14) 


taken in line with the country’s first 
5-year plan—January 1, 1960—Decem- 
ber 31, 1964—which aims to increase 
agricultural output and encourage crop 
diversification. While the measure 
eliminates import duties on the items 
listed, they remain subject to import 
licensing and exchange controls.—U.S. 
Embassy. 


Malaya... 


(Continued from page 15) 


Sulfuric acid, ton, $80; .artificial sweet- 
eners, cwt., $5; glutamic acid, 20 percent; 
cotton wool, absorbent lint and gauze, 10 
percent; hard soap, pound, 9¢ (20 percent); 
motor car outer covers (pneumatic), motor 
truck and bus outer covers (pneumatic), 
motor cycle outer covers (pneumatic), mo- 
tor car inner tubes, motor truck and bus 
inner tubes, and motor cycle inner tubes, 
40 percent, 20 percent (30 percent, 10 per- 
cent); sanitary towels and napkins, 10 per- 
cent; 


Wire netting of iron and steel, ton, $130; 
wire fencing of iron and steel including 
barbed wire, ton, $100; wire mesh and wire 
cloth of iron and steel, ton, $70; wire nails 
and staples of iron and steel, ton, $70; 
household utensils of aluminum, and parts, 
20 percent, (10 percent); parts, brass, 
bronze or copper, of lamps or lanterns non- 
electric, 20 percent, 10 percent; children’s 
carriages, each, $3; and children’s cycles, 
each, $3. 

The increases in these import duties 
are expected to have little effect on 
U.S. trade with the Federation, as the 
commodities on which duties have been 
increased generally have been supplied 
by other Asian and Western European 
countries. 





Two BFC booklets for businessmen entering the export-import field 
or those planning expansion of their foreign trade. 





for the 
NEWCOMER to 3 
WORLD TRADE 


15 cents 














CHANNELS 
a > 
TRADING 
ABROAD 


25 cents 











Available from Department of Commerce Field Offices and from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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major problems involved in 
exporting and importing 
methods of solving them 


other information sources 


direct selling and buying 
the role of middlemen 
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COMMODITY NEWS 





Lighting Units Needed 
In European Countries 


Demand for lighting fixtures and 
wiring devices within the European 
Common Market area is estimated to 
approximate $155 million, for the period 
1959-63. Assessment of the Common 
Market potential was made from a re- 
cent survey by the British Electrical 
and Allied Manufacturers’ Association. 

Future demand for lighting fixtures 
and wiring devices will. be greatly in- 
fluenced by consumer desire for better 
lighting standards and the present in- 
adequate wiring services. 

Past wiring practices, particularly 
residential wiring, provided electrical 
service insufficient for increases in elec- 
trical appliances and apparatus. An 
example of this is France with an 
estimated 4 to 5 million dwellings over 
100 years old. This is more than one- 
third of the total housing available. 


A factor indicating future demand is 
the estimated increase in the number 
of low voltage, under 1 kilovolt, con- 
sumers. Voltage supplied to residential 
consumers in Europe is commonly 220/ 
380 or 230/460 volts, so this classifica- 
tion system approximates U.S. residen- 
tial, commercial, and small-power con- 
sumers. The overall increase in elec- 
tricity consumption per customer 
within these 6 countries is also increas- 
ing rapidly. Domestic consumers ap- 
proximated 42 million in 1958 and is 
expected a 7-million increase by 1963. 


The estimated values of installation 
of lighting fixtures and wiring devices 
for the period 1959-63, in millions of 
dollars, based on current building and 
extension rates projected by means of 
present and estimated future numbers 
of low-voltage consumers, are: 


Lighting fixtures 








Country Domestic Other Total 
Belgium-Luxembourg 2.49 0.31 2.80 
POO. Oo tnssss sss See See > eee 
PRD. ce This ove. See, 2 14.57 
Netherlands......... 2.98 0.33 *%3.31 
West Germany...... 15.03 2.05 17.08 

yO 46.64 7.30 53.94 

Wiring accessories 

Country Domestic Other Total 
Belgium-Luxembourg 4.42 1.27 5.69 
a ee .53 7.66 28.19 
Italy. .... ne erage 19.75 6.17 25.92 
Netherlands......... 5.46 1.40 6.86 
West Germany..... 27.58 6.54 34.12 

| ee 77.74 23.4 100.78 


The potential demand is estimated 
at $155 million for the 5-year period, 
but U.S. exports of these types of ap- 
paratus to the Common Market area 
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in 1959 amounted to only $921,000. U.S. 
exports of lighting fixtures have de- 
clined from $305,000 in 1957 to $158,000 
in 1959. Exports of wiring devices 
have increased from $601,000 to $764,- 
000.—Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 





Swiss Photo Product 
Trade Improves 


Switzerland’s foreign sales of photo- 
graphic products for the first 9 months 
of 1960 totaled 42,828,059 francs (4.3 
Swiss francs—US$1). Shipments of 
photographic products for the same 
period of 1959 were valued at 35,933,- 
081 francs. The leading export items 
were motion picture cameras, sound re- 
corders and sound reproducers, motion 
picture projectors, apparatus and equip- 
ment for photographic and metion pic- 
ture laboratories, and photographic 
cameras, according to official Swiss For- 
eign Trade Statistics. 

Swiss imports totaled 48,500,329 
francs in 1960, 19 percent higher than 
the recorded imports for the first 9 
months of 1959. Photographic cameras, 
film, paper and sensitized plates, other 
than glass, were the main import items. 

Switzerland revised its export and 
import classification for photographic 
products at the beginning of 1960 so 
that the corresponding 1959 statistics 
are not comparable.—Business and De- 
fense Services Administration. 
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Foreign Trade in U.K. 
Photo Products Rises 


British exports of photographic prod- 
ucts in the first 9 months of 1960 in- 
creased 11.5 percent and imports rose 
35.4 percent over the corresponding 
period of 1959. 

According to Trade and Navigation 
of the United Kingdom, exports were 
valued at £13,432,469 (1UK£ = USS. 
$2.80) in the first three quarters of 
1960 compared with £12,048,997 for the 
same period of 1959. Imports reached 
£12,344,408 in the same period and 
£9,118,076 for the corresponding period 
of 1959. 

Foreign sales of x-ray film increased 
during the third quarter. A total of 
22,534,000 square feet valued at £2,329,- 
244 was shipped in the first 9 months 
of 1960. This was an increase of 6 
percent in quantity and 9.7 percent in 
value over the same period of 1959. 

Exports of unexposed, sensitized mo- 
tion picture film exported amounted to 
224,483,000 linear feet valued at £2,260,- 
241. This accounted for a decrease of 
2.7 percent in quantity but a 12.2 per- 
cent increase in value over the same 9 
months of 1959. Roll film and film 
packs showed a slight gain from £1,519,- 
782 to £1,559,184, 

Two other important export items 
were lenses for still and motion picture 
cameras and other appliances, £1,640,- 
482, and sensitized paper with silver 
salts, £1,031,818. Each of these was 
much higher than the corresponding ex- 
port figure for the previous 9 months 
of 1959. 

All import classifications recorded 
gains. The largest category was that 
of still cameras, 55.6 percent; followed 
by the basket classifications, all other 
photographic and motion picture sup- 
plies, 46.3 percent; and all other photo- 
graphic and motion picture instruments 
and appliances, 42.5 percent.—Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 





Indian Fertilizer Plant 
Loan Agreement Signed 


A U.S. Government loan of $30 mil- 
lion has been signed with the Hindu- 
stan Chemicals & Fertilizer, Ltd. The 
Indian-Government sponsored corpora- 
tiom will use the funds to cover the 
foreign-exchange cost of building a 
$58-million fertilizer plant at Trombay. 

Procurement with Development Loan 
Fund money will be in the United 
States. Approval of this loan applica- 
tion was announced in Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, October 24, 1960, page 
28. 
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industry News 





from BRITAIN 





Steel Industry Booms 


Two major steel companies have an- 
nounced expansion plans totaling about 
$270 million. Tube Investments will 
build an integrated steel works, esti- 
mated at about $170 million, which will 
raise its capacity from 450,000 tons an- 
nually to 875,000 tons by 1965. Dor- 
man Long’s new plant, to cost about 
$100 million, will raise its ingot pro- 
duction from 2.3 to 3 million tons an- 
nually. The main increase in finished 
products will be in light sections, bars, 
and hot rolled strip. 

The Iron and Steel Board announced, 
as anticipated earlier, that steel prices 
would not be raised in spite of the 
recent price rise in coal. The trend 
to lower steel prices resulting from 
greater efficiency has halted. 

October steel output reached the rec- 
ord level of 497,000 tons a week, com- 
pared with 481,000 tons a week in Sep- 
tember, and 441,400 tons a week in 
October 1959. Delivery dates for the 
heavier steel grades tended to lengthen. 
Demand for sheet steel from home mills 
was still not affected by the automobile 
industry troubles. In the third quarter 
of 1960, the largest user was the con- 
struction industry, followed by me- 
chanical engineering and vehicle manu- 
facture. Weekly average of deliveries 
into stock was 43,000 tons, a rise of 
about 25 per cent compared with the 
same quarter of 1959. The high level 
of steel output underlines the fact that 
the lowered demand is limited to very 
few sectors of British industry. While 
the investment boom continues, pros- 
pects remain very favorable for the 
steel industry. The inventory rise is 
believed to represent a return to a 
more normal level. 


Machine Tool Industry Active 


Machine tool manufacturers had or- 
ders totaling $275 million at the end 
of August. This figure amounted to 
about 1 year’s production and was 
double the corresponding figure for 
1959. About $32 million in new orders 
were received in August. Industry de- 
liveries to the home and export mar- 
kets for the same month came to about 
$19.5 million. This was a 35 percent 
increase over August 1959 but was still 
behind new-order values. For the 8- 
month period of 1960, monthly deliver- 
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ies averaged about $21 million com- 
pared with an average of about $18.4 
million for the 1959 period. 

Primarily because of lengthy de- 
livery dates by U.K. manufacturers, 
U.S. machine-tool exports to Britain 
almost doubled in 1960. 

The Board of Trade has released a 
report recommending that the industry 
double its research expenditure and 
substantially increase engineer recruit- 
ment, in order to cut imports and in- 
crease its export trade. 


Engineering Orders Continue Rise 

Large orders were received in Sep- 
tember by the industries producing 
engineering and electrical goods, loco- 
motives and railway track equipment, 
railway wagons, heavy commercial ve- 
hicles, and wheeled tractors. Orders on 
hand increased less rapidly than in July 
and August, rising only from 104 (Jan- 
uary 1958—100) to 105, as there was a 
seasonal increase in deliveries. Orders 
on hand were 21 per cent higher than 
at the end of September 1959. Growth 
of new orders from oversea customers 
was faster than from the home market. 

In the engineering and electrical 
goods industries alone, the production 


volume was provisionally estimated as 
2 percent more in September 1960 than 
September 1959. In the third quar- 
ter, the increase over the previous year 
was 5 percent. According to the Board 
of Trade, the growth rate in these in- 
dustries has probably fallen to quite 
a small figure. Slackness in the con- 
sumer goods industries was largely re- 
sponsible for this. 

Exports of engineering products have 
diminished since the first quarter of 
1960. The export volume of engineer- 
ing and electrical goods, however, was 
still 8 percent more in the third quar- 
ter of 1960 than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1959. The increases were 
in exports of nonelectrical machinery 
and in scientific instruments. Exports 
of electric machinery, apparatus, and 
appliances were less than a year ear- 
lier. 

A skilled labor shortage appears 
prevalent in a large part of the indus- 
try. This shortage is a limiting fac- 
tor on output. The heavy electrical 
equipment producers, in particular, are 
faced with overcapacity. 


U.S. Air Engines To Be Built 


Rolls-Royce, Ltd., of Derby, one of 
the world’s leading manufacturers of 
gas-turbine aircraft engines, will make 
piston engines under a license agree- 
ment with Continental Motors Corp., 
Muskegon, Mich. Rolls-Royce will first 
offer U.S.-built engines while produc- 
tion begins at the company’s plant at 
Crewe, Cheshire. Under the license 
agreement, Rolls-Royce will have ex- 
clusive rights to produce and sell all 
Continental engines, including future 
developments, in Britain, Europe, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. 


(See Industry, page 35) 
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Sold by U. 8. Department of Commerce Field Offices, and by the 
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Netherlands Photo 


Item Trade Grows 


Netherlands’ imports of photographic 
products in the first 9 months of 1960 
under the revised classifications effec- 
tive January 1, 1960, were valued at 
42,165,000 guilders (1 guilder — US 
$0.263). Imports of photographic prod- 
ucts for the same period of 1959 totaled 
34,078,000 guilders, according to official 
Netherlands’ Customs Statistics. 

Netherlands’ exports in the first 9 
months of 1960 were valued at 18,752,- 
000 guilders, compared with 9,442,000 
guilders for the like period of 1959. 

Sensitized photographic paper is the 
Netherlands’ leading import item, total- 
ing 6,418,000 guilders, 14.6 percent 
higher than the corresponding 9-month 
period of 1952. 

Still camera imports were valued at 
5,091,000 guilders, with the Federal 
Republic of Germany contributing the 
largest amount. 

Foreign purchases of x-ray film con- 
tinue to increase. In the first three 
quarters of 1960, film totaled 4,366,000 
guilders compared with 4,170,000 guild- 
ers for the like period of 1959. 

Photographic roll film, black and 
white, valued at 2,957,000 guilders; 
photocopy apparatus for 2,794,000 guild- 
ers; and photographic cut and sheet 
film, other than x-ray film, for 2,292,- 
000 guilders, were also major imports. 

Photocopy apparatus is the leading 
export item, totaling 5,990,000 guilders, 
followed by sensitized paper, other than 
silver halide, 4,505,000 guilders; and 
motion picture projectors, 35 milli- 
meters and over, 2,764,000 guilders.— 
Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration. 





Paris... 
(Continued from page 31) 


Floor space totaled 42,000 sq. meters. 

Participation was restricted to French 
office equipment and furniture manu- 
facturers, including licensees of foreign 
firms; French importers; and foreign 
firms with branches in France. 

One thousand different trademarks 
were represented, many of them: U.S. 
American equipment was presented by 
28 French exhibitors and included im- 
ported goods as well as items manu- 
factured in France. 

Main categories of goods exhibited 
were furniture and fittings; safes, and 
filing and sorting devices; typing, 
printing, and drafting equipment; mail 
handling machines; calculating and ac- 
counting machines; 
devices; control equipment for coin 
sorting, time keeping, and office super- 
vision. 

Exhibits emphasized advanced, auto- 
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communications_ 


mated, high-production equipment, par- 
ticularly in computors and accounting 
machines. 

New types of reproduction devices 
were of particular interest, as was 
“shock absorbing” office furniture de- 
signed to protect personnel, other furni- 
ture, walls, and floors. 

Fair catalogs may be obtained on 
loan from the Trade Development Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.—U.S. Embassy. 





Cologne... ; 
(Continued from page 31) 


business relations sought (sales agents, 
manufacturers, distributors, wholesal- 
ers, licensees); whether contracts will 
be given; special qualifications required, 
such as service facilities, technical or 
engineering training; credit or financial 
arrangements required; and price lists 
and catalogs in triplicate, 

This information will be used at the 
fair in answeting trade inquiries and 
in matching qualified prospective con- 
tacts with U.S. business proposals. 

The center is-an extension of the 
continuing trade promotion activity 
carried on by the Department of Com- 
merce and U.S. Foreign Service posts. 
At the fair’s close, the file on U.S. firms 
will be retained by the Consulate Gen- 
eral here where additional efforts will 
be made to interest German firms. 

U.S. businessmen planning to be in 
Germany during Cologne’s fair are en- 
couraged to register with the trade in- 
formation center. The Consulate Gen- 
eral should be notified in advance of 
planned visits. 





Industry ... 


(Continued from page 34) 


Refrigerator Deliveries Mixed 

Total deliveries of U.K. domestic 
refrigerators to~ the home market 
amounted to 832,586 units for the first 
9 months of 1960 compared with 694,534 
for the same period of 1959. Septem- 
ber deliveries, however, fell sharply to 
27,248 units as against 77,106 for the 
same month in 1959. Deliveries for 
1960 reached a peak in May and 
dropped off each month since with Sep- 
tember figures being a monthly low. 
This downturn primarily reflects the 
impact of credit restrictions. 

Imports for the first 6 months were 
approximately 150,000 units as, against 
approximately 125,000 units for all of 
1959, and as against about 200 for both 
1957 and 1958. 


Mergers Cited 
Several mergers have been an- 


nounced recently. The largest occurred 
in the textile industry between J & P 


COMMODITY NEWS 


Liberian Mining Firm 
To Buy Equipment 


A Liberian corporation has been 
granted a $30-million credit by the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington to 
assist in the development of high-grade 
iron ore deposits in Liberia. The Li- 
berian American-Swedish Minerals Co. 
will purchase U.S. materials, equip- 
ment, and services, with their Exim- 
bank credit. 

The mine, with 200 million tons of 
ore already proven, is located in the 
Nimba Mountains of Liberia, north and 
east of the capital city, Monrovia. 
Under present arrangements, the ore 
will be shipped abroad, mainly to the 
United States, Germany, and France, 

Total cost of opening the ore mines 
is estimated at over $200 million. A 
harbor and related port facilities are 
being built at Buchanan on the seacoast 
of Liberia, in order to mine and export 
the ore. In addition, a 165-mile railway 
is being constructed from the port to 
the mine area. The U.S. dollar costs 
of the operation will be principally for 
harbor, railway, and mining materials 
and equipment. Construction of the 
harbor and railway has already started. 

Initial iron ore shipments are ex- 
pected in mid-1963. Ore production at 


* Nimba is expected to be about 5 million 


tons in 1964, with an annual output of 
6 million tons in the next few years. 
Ultimately the venture plans to reach 
a level of 10 million tons annually. 





Coats, a cotton-thread firm, and Patons 
and Baldwins, a woolen manufacturer. 
The new organization forms a group 
with assets of £130 million (US$364 
million). Other mergers in the elec- 
tronics industry included a £25-million 
(US$70 million) merger between Pye 
and E. K. Cole, and a bid of nearly £4 
million (US$11 million) for Gerrard 
Engineering from the Plessey Co. In 
heavy engineering, further technical 
integration will take place between 
Simon-Carves and International Com- 
bustion (Holdings). A company with 
property valued at £65 million (US$182 
million) will be formed by a merger 
of the 2 largest firms in the business. 

Two of Britain’s leading industrial 
companies, English Electric Co. and 
General Electric Co., have been unable 
to successfully conclude their discus- 
sions on a merger through a holding 
company (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Oct. 31, 1960, p. 26). No reasons were 
given but the press assumed that the 
main disagreement was on financial 
terms. While the assets of the com- 
panies are roughly equal, earnings are 
in the ratio of about 60 to 40 in favor 
of English Electric—U.S. Embassy, 
London. 
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CCC Lists Products 
For Sale in January 


The Commodity Credit Corporation 
monthly sales list for January as re- 
leased by the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture includes the following com- 
modities and specifies the terms under 
which they will be available: 

Nonfat dry milk, butter, upland and 
extra long staple cotton, peanuts, wheat, 
rough, broken, and milled rice, corn, 
oats, barley, rye, grain sorghums, soy- 
beans, gum turpentine, and tung oil. 

All commodities currently offered for 
sale by CCC, plus tobacco from CCC 
loan stocks, are eligible for export sale 
under the CCC export credit sales pro- 
gram. 

The following commodities are cur- 
rently eligible for barter: Nonfat dry 
milk, butter, cotton, tobacco, milled rice, 
wheat, corn, barley, rye, oats, and grain 
sorghums. This list is subject to change 
from time to time. 

Interest rates per annum under the 
CCC export credit sales program for 
January 1961 are 3% percent for pe- 
riods up to 6 months, 4 percent for 
periods over 6 and up to 18 months, 
and 4% percent for periods over 18 
months up to a maximum of 36 months. 

Interested persons are invited to com- 
municate with the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service, U.S. Department of Agri- 
eulture, Washington 25, D.C. 





Exports of U.S. cotton (all types) 
totaled 439,000 running bales during 
October—more than double the 193,000 
bales shipped in September, and 12 per- 
cent above the 392,000 bales exported in 
October 1959, according to the Foreign 
Agricultural Service. 

Exports in the first 3 months of the 
current season (August-October) totaled 
746,000 bales, slightly higher than ship- 
ments of 720,000 bales in the corre- 
sponding 1959-60 period. . 


No Change Recommended 
For Iron Duty Status 


The U.S. Tariff Commission in a re- 
cent escape clause investigation of im- 
ports of iron ore into thé United States 
found that the ore is not imported in 
such increased quantities as to cause 
or threaten serious injury to the do- 
mestic industry producing like or 
directly competitive products. Accord- 
ingly the Commission did not recom- 
mend to the President a modification 
or withdrawal of the tariff concession 
granted the ore in the General Agree- 
ment on Taniffs and Trade. 

The investigation, requested by the 
Senate Finance Committee on June 30, 
1960, covered iron ore imported duty 
free pursuant to paragraph 1700 of 





U.S. Arranges To Sell 
Surplus Wheat to Brazil 


The United States has reached agree- 
ment with the Government of Brazil 
on a supplemental program under title 
I, Public Law 480 for the sale to that 
country of wheat to a value of $34.5 
million, including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs, or approximately 18.4 
million bushels. 

Proceeds from the sale are to be 
used for economic development loans, 
payment of U.S. obligations abroad, 
and various other U.S. purposes. 





Truck... 


(Continued from page 2) 


Co., Galion, Ohio; G. E. Herr, Marion 
Metal Products Co., Marion, Ohio; E. 
M. Christ], Metropolitan Body Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; James T. Vance, 
Perley A. Thomas Car Works Inc., 
High Point, N. C., and H. A. Schwartz, 
Montpelier Manufacturing Co., Mont- 
pelier, Ohio. 


the U.S. Tariff Act of 1930. The duty- 
free status of iron ore was bound, ef- 
fective January 1, 1948, in the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Results of the investigation, No. 7-92, 
were reported to the President on De- 
cember 30, 1960. 





U.S. Bans Philippines 
In Wheat Barter Sales 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that the Republic of the 
Philippines has been added to the list 
of countries to which barter exports of 
wheat and wheat flour will not be au- 
thorized. 

This exclusion is designed to pre- 
serve normal patterns of commercial 
trade and to avoid undue disruption of 
world prices of wheat and wheat flour 
and interference with U.S. export sales 
for dollars. 

Other countries in the X or excluded 
category for barter exports of wheat 
and wheat flour are Belgium, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. 
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